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Fifty Years 


Some Reminiscences of the Founder and First President of the Association of Operative Millers 


By B. W. Dedrick 


anniversary of the Association 
of Operative Millers. It is re- 
grettable that the wartime demands 
upon the railroads and the hotels 
made necessary the cancellation of 
practically all conventions. I am 
sorry, for purely selfish reasons as 
wel! as for the welfare of the associa- 
tion, that the Golden Jubilee will 
not be held this year because I had 
looked forward to the Chicago con- 
vention with considerable anticipa- 
tic Perhaps next year we can 
mect to take part in a fitting pro- 
gram. 
rhe first two conventions of the 
association were held in Chicago in 
1806 and 1897. Both were held at 
the Saratoga Hotel. The association, 
until 1919, was known as the Fra- 
ternity of Operative Millers of Amer- 


T HIS year marks the fiftieth 


The association was organized and 
completed nearly six months before 
our first convention in 1896. As its 
first president, I officially announced 
it as coming into existence as a 
complete and fully equipped organi- 
zation. We had at that time duly 
elected officers, a constitution, seal 
and a membership of approximately 
200 operative millers. 

The date of this birthday, as I recall 
it, was Jan. 20, 1895. On that date, 
the official vote on the various propo- 
sitions was placed in my hands. 

Probably two years before that, I 
had written an article, which was 
published in the trade papers, out- 
lining a plan to organize an opera- 
tive millers’ association. The asso- 
ciation was not to be a labor union, 
but was to be founded for the pur- 
pose of educating and training mill- 
ers to a higher standard of pro- 
ficiency. 

It was our hope at that time, that 
as the association developed and 
grew stronger in membership and 
friends, we could establish a school 
for millers whereby members could 
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take certain technical courses for 
certain periods of time. 

This general outline met with the 
approval of the great majority of 
millers and it was discussed pro and 
con in the trade journals for nearly 
two years. Pictures and short bio- 
graphical sketches of the leading ad- 
vocates of the association were pub- 
lished in the journals, also. 


During those two years, however, 
it was “all talk and no action” and 
I finally decided that it was time for 
action. I then called upon those 
operative millers who had signified 
their desire to join the association 
as planned to cast their votes, send- 
ing their dues along with their bal- 
lots to J. M. Mattingly of Hartford, 
Ky., whom I had appointed as tem- 





Our Golden Jubilee 


HE Association of Operative Millers now is at 
the end of a year which marks the completion 
of 50 fruitful years of proficiency, fellowship 

and co-operation among its members. 
Henry Ward Beecher once said that “the great- 
est architect, and the one most needed, is Hope.” 


As we approach an- 
other year, it is well 
for us in the associa- 
tion to keep that quo- 
tation in mind, and 
renew our hope that 
we who now are Car- 
rying on, may do as 
well in perpetuating 
the ideals of our or- 
ganization as_ those 
men who founded it 
and saw it through 
its infancy. 

Let us hope that all 
of our plans for the 
future will be carried 
out to the satisfaction 
of all concerned. 

Let us hope that our 
country’s sacrifices on 





the battlefields of the world during this terrible 
war will not be too great. Let us hope, too, that 
those sacrifices will not have been in vain. 

Let us hope that people of all races and creeds 
will be able to enjoy life, liberty and the pursuit of 


happiness. 


Hope was the torch that guided the members 
and officers of our organization through its first 50 


years. 


Their steadfast faith in the principles of the 


Association of Operative Millers, and their hope in 
achieving its purposes have been examples which 


we can do well to follow. 


Let us hope that the next 50 years will produce 
for us an even greater degree of progress in the art 
and science of milling. Let us hope that our com- 
mon bond shall further the spirit of fellowship to 
the ultimate end that our proficiency as millers— 
and as citizens of this great country of ours—shall 


be improved. 


To these goals I ask all members to re-dedicate 
themselves during this, our Golden Jubilee. 


GEORGE S&S. O..SMITH, 


President. 





porary secretary to receive the bal- 
lots and dues. Mr. Mattingly was 
one of the first to accept the plan 
and argue for the formation of the 
association. I had been in touch with 
him and through correspondence we 
worked together. He was a fine 
fellow and was well qualified for the 
job. 

The vote was to be on the name of 
the association, its proposed consti- 
tution, officers, seal or badge, form 
of membership certificate, and mem- 
bership on. the board of directors. 
All these matters had been presented 
in the trade journals in the two years 
previous and some men had been 
nominated for the different offices. 

At this time there were 150 or 
more who voted and became paid-up 
members. The result of the ballot- 
ing was the acceptance of the name, 
“Fraternity of Operative Millers of 
America,” with Chicago as the place 
of convention—the time, the first 
week in June at the Saratoga Hotel. 
My design of the badge was crossed 
rolls on a millstone, surrounded by 
the legend, “Proficiency, Fraternity, 
Aid, Protection.” I was elected pres- 
ident; J. M. Mattingly, secretary, 
and M. A. McAttee, treasurer. First 
and second vice presidents also were 
elected. The result of the election 
was published in the mill journals. 

Membership grew steadily and by 
the time of the first convention had 
increased to about 300. I think we 
had about 80 at our first meeting. 
We were pretty much strangers to 
each other. However, many were 
personal friends of mine. At this 
first convention, the constitution was 
revised and enlarged. 

In the election, I was re-elected 
president. Anton Gessl, of the 
Phoenix Mill, Milwaukee, Wis., was 
elected first vice president; Robert 
Adams, Halliday Mills, Cairo, IIl., 
second vice president; J. M. Matting- 
ly, secretary, and W. P. Stack, 
Dowagiac, Mich., treasurer. A board 
of directors was also elected. Mr. 
Stack became president the next 
year. G. W. T. Seifert was secretary 
and J. F. Mueller was treasurer. 

I have a copy of the First Quar- 
terly Report of the F.O.M.A. for 
1899. A. J. Weinel, Waterloo, II1., 
was president and J. F. Mueller, sec- 
retary and treasurer. This report 
gives a list of the membership in 
good standing. The membership con- 
tinued to increase steadily. 

It is interesting to look over this 
list of names and note the number 
of certificates from No. 1 on up into 
the hundreds, according to accession 
of membership. Thus, 

No. 1—B. W. Dedrick presi- 
dent. 

No. 2—J. M. Mattingly, sec- 
retary. 

No. 3—J. A. McAtee, treas- 
urer 

No. 4—C. L. Clanahan 

Na, 5—Otto Prelowitz 

No. 6—J. A. McWilliams 

No. 7—S. A. Davidson 

No. 8—J. M. Nicoli 

No. 9—F. C. Strewfert 

No. 10—W. L. Cutting 


(Continued on page 12a.) 
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the Millers National Federa- 
tion in planning to organize a 
technical service department is ex- 
ceedingly gratifying. This forward 
step is in line with the work of other 
industries. The milling industry can 
benefit by well-planned research and 
this undertaking could mark the be- 
ginning of a new epoch for the in- 
dustry. 
Industrial 


7. HE progressive action taken by 


developments seem to 
advance in cycles. Are we approach- 
ing a new cycle in milling? It would 
be presumptuous for me to say that 
there have been no major technical 
developments since the introduction 
of the rolls and the purifiers. Per- 
haps it would be short-sighted to say 
that we always will use rolls and 
purifiers in the milling process. On 
the other hand, are these inventions 
such an outstanding achievement that 
their use will always be a part of the 
milling system? We are living in an 
age of many new developments and 
progressive research can be expected 
to bring about many changes, but 
unless the milling industry fosters 
research it will be left far in the rear 
of other industries. 

In the past few years improve- 
ments in the products control depart- 
ment of milling have overshadowed 
the accomplishments in the field of 
milling technology. However, it is 
not fair to give the impression that 
no improvements or research has 
been conducted in the milling tech- 
nology field, because actually much 
work has been done, the accomplish- 
ments are many, and new things are 
in the process of development. 


Principles of Research 

The problems of research have no 
end since new problems follow the 
solution of the old. This is true in 
milling as well as other industries. 
Each time a person does something 
in a different way he should be 
searching for a more efficient meth- 
od in accomplishing the task. This 
is a form of applied research. 

Certain principles must be used as 
a guide in performing research. First, 
it is necessary to learn the methods 
now employed and what has been 
done to make improvements. Unless 
this is done, there will be needless 
repetition. Then the objective for any 
particular line of research must be 
clearly formulated. Next, it is neces- 
sary to survey all the conditions which 
may affect both the performance and 
the results of the experiments. Aft- 
er this is done, an appraisal must be 


made to determine whether the per- 
sonnel and the equipment are ad- 
equate in order to make the best use 
of available resources. 

In research work, certain funda- 
mental facts must be established. To 
establish certain facts, it is often nec- 
essary to spend several years collect- 
ing research data. Frequently the 
results of a great deal of work turn 
out to have no significant value to 
the industry. In fact, a great many 
of the facts that need to be learned 
about milling will not necessarily 
be valuable commercially. However, 
many facts taken together may add 
up to produce a new development in 
milling technology. For this reason, 
some types of research problems can 
best be undertaken in research insti- 
tutions. 


Research in the Past 

The Kansas State College mill was 
remodeled in 1928, using a _ special 
grant from the state legislature and 
supplementary gifts from industrial 
firms. The Carrier Corp. had al- 
ready installed an efficient air condi- 
tioner. The general plan in remod- 
eling was to make the mill an effi- 
cient tool for research in milling 
problems as well as a laboratory for 
student instruction. The mill is now 
well equipped for performing re- 
search in wheat washing, wheat con- 
ditioning, grinding, flour blending, 
etc. The close association with the 
laboratory gives efficient co-ordina- 
tion of milling research with baking 
and chemical investigations. 

Among the early problems studied 
by the author was “The Influence of 
Temperature on Wheat Tempering.” 
The following is taken from the sum- 
mary of my thesis written in 1930: 

“Increased temperature accelerates 
the rate of water penetration in 
wheat. 

“The best temperature and rest pe- 
riod after tempering is related to the 
characteristics of the wheat. 

“High temperatures maintained for 
a long tempering period are detri- 
mental because of the unfavorable 
changes in the physical character- 
istics of the grain. 

“Milling wheat at low temperature 
produces flour of higher ash content, 
due to pulverizing the bran. 

“No portion of the wheat kernel 
has the characteristics of a non- 
permeable membrane.” 


Co-operation by Operative Millers 


In 1928, the Association of Opera- 
tive Millers established a fellowship 
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for research in milling at Kansas 
State College. The grant of $500 
was supplemented by funds from the 
Department of Milling Industry. The 
Association of Operative Millers 
owned certain stock that netted them 
funds to finance this fellowship. The 
students selected as fellows were to 
spend one third of their time on the 
research problem assigned and the 
rest on studies leading to a master’s 
degree. The research done formed 
the basis for the master thesis. Three 
such fellowships were granted prior 
to the depression in the early 1930’s 
which tied up this fund so that this 
good work had to be discontinued. 

Robert E. McCormick was the first 
person to have the honor of holding 
this fellowship for the school year 
1929-30. In a survey of tempering 
practices in flour mills, he found that 
the rest periods after wetting varied 
from 8 to 72 hours. He, therefore, 
chose the problem: “Effect of the 
Length of the Rest Period after Wet- 
ting on the Process of Milling.” In 
the summary of his master’s thesis, 
these statements were made: 

“Within the limits of 3 to 72 hours 
the length of the rest period has prac- 
tically no effect upon the weight of 
middlings produced, the ash content 
of the flour streams, the moisture con- 
tent of the flour streams, the bak- 
ing quality of the flour, or the pow- 
er consumed in grinding the sam- 
ples. 

“The weight of break flour pro- 
duced showed a trend toward being 
slightly larger for the longer rest 
periods. 

“The diastatic activity of the flour 
and wheat was slightly higher for 
the short rest periods, apparently 
showing a decreasing trend as the 
period of rest was lengthened.” This 
was probably due to the consumption 
of sugar by the accelerated respira- 
tion in the moistened wheat. 

Very few mills use over 24 hours 
rest period at the present time; some 
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The author of this article is pro- 
fessor of Milling Technology at 
Kansas State College, and is chair- 
man of the Research Committee, 
Association of Operative Millers. 


are using heat with 2 to 4 hours’ res 
after wetting. 
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Studies in Evaporation 


George M. Kautz was the second 
person to be granted this fellows’ ip 
for the school year 1930-31. He 
worked on the problem: “The Effee 
of the Evaporation in Wheat and \\j]] 
Stocks on the Process of Milling,” 
The following conclusions from his 
studies are given in his master’s 
thesis. 

“The length of temper has no effect 
on the rate of evaporation from 
wheat and mill stocks. Apparenily 
the rate of absorption is so great 
that the water penetrates the wheat 
kernel in a relatively short time. 

“The temperature of the temper- 
ing water has no effect on the rate 
of evaporation. The temperature of 
the tempering water does not affect, 
to any appreciable extent, the tem- 
perature of the tempered wheat. 

“The rate of evaporation from 
stocks of high initial moisture con- 
tent is greater than from stocks of 
low initial moisture content. 

“There seems to be no relationship 
between the temperature rise of the 
different rolls and the moisture loss 
from the stock ground by the rolls, 
This is due to the relatively greater 
influence of humidities. If a higher 
temperature causes more evaporation 
from the stocks this increases the 
humidity in the roll housing which 
tends to lessen the moisture loss 
due to heat from grinding. 

“There seems to be a very definite 
relationship in the rates of evapora- 
tion from different classes of stocks. 
That is, the character of the stocks 
affects the rate of evaporation. Thus, 
the rate of evaporation is much 
greater from break than from mid- 
dlings stocks. This is apparently 
related to the greater extent of sur- 
face exposed by the break as com- 
pared with the middlings stocks.” 


=) 


nm 


Humidity Studies 

J. Edmond Anderson was the third 
person to hold the fellowship of the 
Association of Operative Millers, in 
the school year 1932-33. He modified 
the Crova hygrometer so that it 
could be used for obtaining the rela- 
tive humidities inside of mill spouts 
and machines. This enabled him to 
select as his problem “The Deter- 
mination of Relative Humidity Over 
Wheat and Mill Stocks.” The fol- 
lowing is taken from his summary: 

“When water is absorbed by a solid 
such as wheat, the vapor pressure of 
the absorbed water is lowered due 
to the decreased rate of escape of 
water molecules. The extent [0 
which the wheat affects the pressure 
which can be exerted by the vapor 
from the water which it contains is 
a measure of the intensity with which 
the wheat retains water, and _ indi- 
cates the capacity of the wheat for 
holding water. Evaporation is great- 
ly affected by this capacity. The 
benefits from the tempering of wheat 
are to a large degree undone by the 
evaporation which takes place in the 
milling process. 

(Continued on page 20a.) 
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MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


Soft wheat millers, bakers, plant breeders and farmers should 
join in an improvement program designed to standardize three 
generally accepted types of soft wheat flour, the author of this 


article recommends. 


All four groups have definite parts to play 


in maintaining and improving the per capita consumption of 


wheaten products. 


Tomorrow’s Soft Wheat Flours 


By George Garnatz 


The Kroger Food Foundation 


~ has virtually become a nation- 
al addiction. Some indulge in 

it with trepidation. Others approach it 
with an attitude of courage and hope. 


P ties wire thinking or planning 


I am going to consider it here in the 
latter vein, coupling with these at- 
tributes some retrospective analysis 
and forward-looking thinking, with 


perhaps a little more emphasis on 
the technological rather than on eco- 
nomic aspects. 

From the viewpoint of the baker, 
I shall try to do so to the best of 
my ability. The baker is regarded 
as a significant consumer of the mill- 
ers’ products. This is true only to 
a limited extent, for in a larger sense 
the miller and baker are only one 
half of a partnership involved in the 
business of bringing the product of 
the wheat field to Mrs. Consumer in 
forms that will encourage her to 
use this valuable, energy-furnishing 
commodity to the extent which it so 
well deserves. The other two mem- 
bers of this team are the farmer and 
the wheat breeder. I want to em- 
phasize this concept for it must be 
embraced by all four parties involved 
more consciously than heretofore, if 
they are to build soundly for their 
mutual and long-range advantage. 
All four parties have a definite part 
to play in maintaining and improving 
the per capita consumption of wheat- 
en products as I will try to develop 
later, so let us counsel together as 
partners. 

There seems to be no doubt in the 
minds of those competent to judge, 
that the period which lies ahead will 
be one of keenest competition. In 
repayment for a good measure of 
success, one will have to utilize free- 
ly every ounce of energy and initia- 
tive, the fullest measure of skill and 
efficiency as well as anticipatory 
thinking and imagination. To follow 
the line of least resistance or to 
adopt an attitude of defeatism will be 
fatal. In the field in which we find 
ourselves associated, we will no long- 
be able to be content with what 
nature has given us. We are going 
to have to compensate for her 

garies as much as possible by such 
provisions as are available to us 
through the exercise of technology 
ind organized planning. Because 
some of these provisions cannot be 

‘complished in a short time, it is 

‘ll that we institute a constructive 
rogram soon. 


Competition to Increase 

The lot of products made from 
wheat in the future is not going to 
be easy. Tremendous advances in 
transportation coupled with the ad- 
vances that are being made in the 
handling and processing of other 





foods are going to provide greater 
competition than ever before. For- 
tunately, in my opinion, the outlook 
for the future seems to be more fa- 
vorable for those interested in the 
soft wheats. 

I have in mind that cakes, cookies, 
sweet goods and pies are still large- 
ly produced in the home. If these 
products, made commercially, can by 
their high quality remove the home- 
maker’s lingering reservations on this 
score, thus cause her to yield to the 
convenience commercially baked 
goods offer (and to which she is 
quite susceptible) then it is possible 
that she will serve such products 
more frequently. This class of baked 
products possesses palate appeal, 
taste variety, and good nutritional 
values. They lend themselves to im- 
pulse buying and in general are well 
adapted to compete successfully with 
other foodstuffs. Here, then, is good 
reason to take soft wheats seriously 
by all four parties involved in the 
progression of the wheat from the 
field to the consumer of the products 
made therefrom. 

Now let us inject some retrospec- 
tive thinking at this point. Many 
developments have taken place in the 
field of commercial baking within the 
relatively recent past and more can 
be expected in the period after the 
war. Mechanization of bakery op- 
erations has been resorted to wher- 
ever possible. The consumer demands 
high quality. Competitive conditions 
make uniformity, efficiency and econ- 
omy mandatory. There has been a 
switch from bulk distribution to 
packaging in retail units, a develop- 
ment which will carry over to the 
postwar era. This necessitates fair- 
ly rigid standardization of the finished 
product. All of these things place 
much more emphasis on the uni- 
formity and specific adaptability of 
the raw materials used by the bak- 
er. This is especially true of flour. 


Three Flour Types Needed 


To carry our thinking along a lit- 
tle further, let us consider the flour 
needs of the biscuit and cracker bak- 
er. His requirements call for three 
general types of flour. One that is 
used primarily for making crackers, 
may be moderately strong as soft 
wheat flours go. Another, which in 
addition to being used to make 
crackers, is used to produce what is 
called hard sweet goods of which 
graham crackers are a popular ex- 
ample. It may be moderately weak. 
Still another is used to make prod- 
ucts like vanilla wafers, fig bars, 
macaroon snaps and_ shortbreads. 
This flour must be very soft and is 
generally produced from white va- 
rieties of wheat such as are grown 


in Central 
West Coast. 

These types of flour cannot very 
well be used interchangeably, al- 
though it would be easier for the 
baker to use a weaker flour in place 
of a stronger one. However, it is 
more generally required of the bak- 
er to replace a weaker flour with a 
stronger type. This he can do by in- 
creasing the sugar or _ shortening 
(sometimes both) in his formula. 
There are several objections to this 
modification procedure. 

In these days of intensive produc- 
tion, where so much depends on close 
scheduling, constant adjustment of 
formulas places too much dependence 
on the skill and art of the individual 
and encourages too much variation. 
This is reflected in the quality of the 
product and in the packaging opera- 
tion. It is also inefficient cost-wise 
to use higher than desirable amounts 
of sugar and shortening. Finally, no 
matter how skillful the baker, if he 
must use a flour too strong for the 
use he plans to make of it, the tex- 
ture, tenderness and eating quality 
of his product will not be as good 
as if it had been made with flour of 
the proper degree of strength. 


Michigan and on the 


Soft Wheat Flours Too Strong 

Now the long-time experience of 
the baker has been that he is almost 
constantly faced with using flours 
stronger than he needs. There has 
been a consistent trend toward great- 
er and greater strength, especially in 
the soft wheats available to the mid- 
west. This applies to all three of 
the general types to which I have al- 
ready referred. The moderately soft 
type is, in fact, practically non-ex- 
istent and even the very soft type 
is tending toward too much strength 
for its class either from natural 
causes or because it is coming to the 
miller increasingly admixed with soft 
red wheat. 

This suggests that a sound wheat 
improvement program might well 
find a prominent place in a postwar 
program fostered and sponsored by 
bakers, millers, farmers and wheat 
breeders and that such a program 
should contain some provision to re- 
duce the strength of the soft wheats 
to be grown. 

It is realized that strength is as- 
sociated with the variety of the 
wheat, modified by geographical loca- 
tion and that the goal suggested here- 
in cannot be gained in a short time. 
The job starts with the wheat breed- 
er. It is one within his ability to 
accomplish. 

He will be more inclined to do it 
and the benefits to be derived there- 
from will be enjoyed sooner, if mu- 
tual agreement is reached soon by 
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the farmer, miller and baker that it 
is the desirable thing for which to 
strive. 

I want to make it clear that such 
a program does not embrace the 
elimination of the three general 
strength classifications for soft winter 
wheat to be grown in the midwest. 
What is proposed is that strength 
within each be reduced. Three gen- 
eral strength levels in the soft wheat 
grown should be maintained. They 
will lend themselves not only to the 
needs of the biscuit and cracker bak- 
er, but will be fitted for the produc- 
tion of cake flours, while the strong- 
est type should still permit the pro- 
duction of family or so-called “all- 
purpose” flour. The production of 
the weakest type should be en- 
couraged wherever it can be grown 
for usually there is not enough con- 
veniently available to the midwest 
user. By having a better balanced 
spread in wheat strength than is the 
case now, the miller would be in a 
more flexible position to blend and 
thereby improve the uniformity of 
his product and to provide special- 
ized types of flours as are applied in 
the making of doughnuts, pretzels, 
matzos, pastry and prepared flour 
mixes. The advantages to the farm- 
er in a program of this sort are not 
too hard to imagine. 


A Five-Point Program 

By way of summary and emphasis 
let us again enumerate the salient 
points of a wheat improvement pro- 
gram which would seem to be ad- 
vantageous for building soundly for 
the future. 

(1) Develop and grow wheat va- 
rieties which would fall within three 
strength classifications defined in 
general terms as: (a) moderately 
strong, (b) moderately weak and (c) 
very weak. 

(2) Breed less strength into the 
wheats of each of these three classi- 
fications than is the case now. 

(3) Encourage in those localities, 
suited to the purpose, the growing 
of more wheat of the types that 
produce very weak flours. 

(4) Consider ways and means to 
minimize admixture of wheat of one 
strength level with another as the 
wheat comes to market in order to 
conserve the advantages that come 
from blending for the miller’s use. 

(5) Plan for possible increased 
production of soft wheat in the event 
the baking industry seeks to achieve 
greater per capita consumption of 


(Continued on page 19a.) 
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Production of Aleohol from Grain 


By L. A. Underkofler 
Chief Chemist, Farm Crops Processing Corp. 


well as in war, is one of our 

most important chemicals. From 
the standpoint of its many uses al- 
cohol has been said to be, next to 
water, the most important liquid 
known, and it is listed as one of our 
six most useful substances. In nor- 
mal times alcohol serves as a val- 
uable solvent, as an anti-freeze agent, 
and as a raw material in the man- 
ufacture of plastics, lacquers and var- 
nishes, dyes, drugs, medicinals, anti- 
septics and anesthetics, to list only 
a few of its myriad uses. 

Before the war more than 100,000,- 
000 gallons of industrial alcohol were 
produced and used each year in the 
United States. Wartime demands 
have increased the requirement so 
that during 1944 the production of 
industrial alcohol was about 650,000,- 
000 gallons and it is estimated that 
10% more alcohol will be required 
in 1945 than was used in 1944. In 
order to meet this huge demand for 
alcohol, liquor distilleries have been 
converted to the manufacture of in- 
dustrial alcohol and new plants have 
been built, of which the plant oper- 
ated by the Farm Crops Processing 
Corp. in Omaha is the largest. 

This tremendous expansion in the 
production of alcohol has been part- 
ly due to expansion of previous uses 
under wartime demands, but more 
especially to the large requirements 
in the manufacture of smokeless pow- 
der and other explosives, in making 
butadiene for conversion into syn- 
thetic rubber and as a supplemental 
fuel in aviation engines. In the man- 
ufacture of smokeless powder, alcohol 
and ether, made from alcohol, are 
employed as solvents, the equivalent 
of about 40 lbs of alcohol being ex- 
pended and not recovered in produc- 
ing 100 lbs of the powder. Nearly 
half of the alcohol produced in 1944 
was converted into butadiene and 
this in turn into synthetic rubber. 


Rubber from Alcohol 


To date about two thirds of all syn- 
thetic rubber produced in the Unit- 
ed States has come from alcohol, and 
the tonnage of synthetic rubber now 
being produced in the nation is run- 
ning about 50% above prewar im- 
portations of natural rubber. Alco- 
hol is now being used as a supple- 
mental fuel in the engines of our mil- 
itary airplanes but the extent has not 
been definitely revealed. 

There are two general methods 
now in use in this country for the 
manufacture of industrial alcohol. 
The older one, and more important 
one from the standpoint of volume, 
is the fermentation method. By this 
process carbohydrates (from agricul- 
tural crops) are converted to alcohol 
by the action of yeast. The second 
one is the synthetic method by which 
ethylene gas, a by-product from the 
cracking of petroleum to produce 
gasoline, is converted through a se- 
ries of chemical reactions into alco- 
hol. 

Before the war approximately 15,- 
000,000 gallons of our industrial al- 
cohol were made by the synthetic 
process, about 77,000,000 gallons by 
fermentation of blackstrap molasses, 
a by-product of the cane sugar indus- 
try, and 7,000,000 gallons from fer- 
mentation of grains and other farm 
crops. Last year 90,000,000 gallons 


[ren as in alcohol, in peace as 


of alcohol came from the synthetic 
process, about 500,000,000 from fer- 
mentation of grains and 60,000,000 
from fermentation of blackstrap mo- 
lasses. It is apparent that the great- 
est expansion has been in the pro- 
duction of alcohol from grains. 


Process Not Complicated 


The production of alcohol from 
grains is fundamentally a very sim- 
ple process. The grain is first ground 
to give a rather coarse whole grain 
meal. This is then mixed with water 
and cooked, the resulting cooked 
grain-water mixture being similar to 
the corn meal mush with which most 
people are familiar, and is known in 
the distilling industry as the grain 
mash. The mash is cooled to 140° F. 
and malt enzymes are added to con- 
vert the starch to sugars. The sac- 
charified mash is cooled to about 
82° F. and yeast is added. In the 
ensuing fermentation the yeast 
changes the sugars into alcohol and 
carbon dioxide, the latter escaping 
as gas. When the fermentation is 
completed the alcohol is separated by 
distillation. Since only the carbohy- 
drate of the grain is converted by 
the yeast, the residues from distilla- 
tion are recovered as cattle feed by 
screening, evaporating and drying. 


Extensive Equipment Needed 

Although the fundamental process 
is simple and could be carried out by 
almost anyone- on a small scale, to 
produce alcohol at the rate of 65,- 
000 to 85,000 gallons per day as is 
done in the plant of the Farm Crops 
Processing Corp. requires rather large 
and extensive equipment and con- 
siderable operating care in order to 
insure maximum yields of alcohol 
from the grain. 

At the Farm Crops plant the aver- 
age throughout of grain is about 30,- 
000 bus per day. This is about the 
amount of grain which would be pro- 
duced on a section of Nebraska land 
each year with average Nebraska 
yields. Corn is the preferred grain, but 
any starchy grain can be employed for 
alcohol production. At Omaha dur- 
ing the months of May through Sep- 
tember last year, wheat and rye were 
the main raw materials. During the 
months of October to the middle of 
February sorghum grains constituted 
the major raw material, and since 
that time soft and damaged corn 
with an average moisture content of 
about 22% have been employed al- 
most exclusively. 


Grain Is Pressure-Cooked 


The grain is ground through roll- 
er mills or hammer mills, the lat- 
ter having been installed early this 
year to handle the high-moisture 
corn. The mash is cooked at a tem- 
perature of 330° F. for about six 
minutes through the two pressure 
cookers with steam at a pressure of 
150 lbs per square inch. The cook- 
ing operation serves two purposes, 
to gelatinize the starch and to ster- 
ilize the mash by killing undesirable 
micro-organisms. 

The cooked mash is flashed through 
two pressure reducing vessels, the 
first at 16 lbs gauge pressure and the 
second under vacuum, during which 
the mash temperature is reduced 
from 330° to 170° F. and the result- 


ing low pressure steam is used to 
operate the stills. At this point a 
slurry of ground malt in cold water 
is mixed continuously into the stream 
of hot mash so that the resulting 
temperature is 140° F. The malt 
enzymes must saccharify the grain 
starch to sugars since yeast can act 
upon sugars but not upon starch. The 
saccharified mash is then pumped 
through coolers, where the temper- 
ature is further reduced to about 
82° F., and into the fermenters. 


4,300 Bus Per Batch 


Each of the 18 fermenters at the 
Omaha plant will hold about 130,000 
gallons of mash containing about 
4,300 bus of grain. Each fermenter 
is inoculated with 2,800 gallons of 
yeast culture grown in the plant. The 
development of the yeast cultures is 
one of the most important and care- 
fully controlled processes in the plant. 
The purity and activity of the yeast 
cultures are of paramount importance 
in obtaining maximum yields and 
yeast culture development is under 
the care of a highly trained and 
proficient bacteriologist. 

The fermenting mash remains in 
the fermenter for 48 hours, during 
which period the yeast converts the 
sugars present in the mash to alco- 
hol and carbon dioxide, about an 
equal weight of each being formed. 
The carbon dioxide gas is vented 
through pipes from the fermenters 
through the roof. In this manner 
nearly 200 tons of the gas are wasted 
each day. It is hoped soon to be able 
to secure approval for the installa- 
tion of equipment at the Omaha 
plant to recover at least 150 tons per 
day of the carbon dioxide as dry ice. 


2.75 Gallons Per Bushel 


At the end of the fermentation pe- 
riod the fermented mash, or “beer,” 
is sent to the stills. The beer stills 
remove the alcoho] along with some 
water, these mixed vapors going to 
the rectifying stills where the alco- 
hol is concentrated to 190 proof al- 
cohol, the 95% alcohol of commerce. 
At the present time the alcohol is 
shipped in tank cars under govern- 
ment allocation to synthetic rubber 
plants, munition plants, or other 
users of industrial alcohol. 

During the fermentation only the 
carbohydrate is consumed; all of the 
protein, minerals, vitamins and oth- 
er elements of soil fertility remain 
and are recovered as feed for live- 
stock. From a bushel of corn ap- 
proximately 2.75 gallons of 190 proof 
alcohol are obtained, and from the 
fermentation residue 18 to 21 lbs of 
feed are recoverable. 

The stillage after removal of the 
alcohol in the beer stills is passed 
over metal screens. The solids which 
do not pass through the screen open- 
ings are run through presses to re- 
move as much moisture as possible 
and then dried in gas heated rotary 
driers at the Farm Crops Processing 
Corp. The resulting product is known 
as distillers’ dried grains and con- 
tains the fibrous parts of the grain, 
part of the protein, some of the 
yeast, and part of the fat of the orig- 
inal grain and is a fair source of vi- 
tamins. A typical analysis of corn 
distillers’ dried grains shows 28% 
protein, 8% fat, 16% fiber, 3% ash 
and 45% nitrogen free extract. This 





is an especially good protein con- 
centrate for beef and dairy catt\ 
and sheep. The digestibility of the 
protein is higher than in the origina] 
grain. 

The soluble and suspended majte- 
rials remaining after the fermenta- 
tion pass through the screens with 
the liquid. This liquid is first evap- 
orated to a thick syrup in quadrupie 
effect evaporators, then dried to a 
solid over steam drum dryers to pro- 
duce distillers’ dried solubles which 
contain up to 20% of yeast and are an 
excellent source of vitamins as well 
as the common nutrients. A typical 
analysis of corn distillers’ dried sol- 
ubles gives 32% protein, 10% fat, 3% 
fiber, 8% ash and 47% nitrogen free 
extract. The ash is relatively high 
in valuable phosphorus and potas- 
sium. Vitamin assay shows minimum 
values, per pound, of 3.2 mgs thiamine, 
8.0 mgs riboflavin, 65.0 mgs niacin, 
11.0 mgs pantothenic acid and 3,000 
mgs choline. Distillers’ dried solubles 
is an especially good concentrate for 
poultry and swine. 


Dry Ice a By-Product 

Other by-products besides livestock 
feeds may be recovered in grain al- 
cohol manufacture. Thus a bushel of 
corn yielding 2.75 gallons of alcohol 
will give enough carbon dioxide to 
make about 14 lbs of dry ice and will 
also yield up to 1.5 Ibs of corn oil. It 
is hoped soon to secure equipment 
for dry ice at the Omaha plant, and 
at the present time construction is 
underway to provide for recovery of 
the corn oil. 

Currently the plant of the Farm 
Crops Processing Corp. is processing 
corn at the rate of 30,000 bus per 
day, and producing from 75,000 to 
85,000 gallons of 190 proof alcohol 
per day. The highest production for 
a single day to date has been 86,746 
gallons. In the single year the plant 
has been in operation the amount of 
alcohol produced would cover an area 
of 20 acres to a depth of 4 feet. Pres- 
ent recovery of feeds is around 200 
tons per day and when construction 
work now in progress is completed 
feed recovery of about 300 tons per 
day will be achieved. The corn oil 
plant now under construction will 
produce about 40,000 lbs of corn oil 
per day, and it is hoped equipment 
can be provided for the recovery of 
at least 150 tons of dry ice per day. 


Industry’s Postwar Needs 

The question is frequently asked 
as to the future of the grain alcohol 
industry in the postwar period. No 
categorical answer to this question is 
possible since so many factors are in- 
volved which only time can resolve. 
However, recently developed new 
uses along with definitely foreseeable 
expansion in old uses for industrial 
alcohol lead experts to estimate that 
the normal postwar requirements will 
be two to three times the prewar 
needs, and that is probably 250,000,000 
gallons per year. On this basis, with 
the present capacity for production of 
synthetic alcohol at 90,000,000 gai- 
lons per year and a possible produc- 
tion of about the prewar level of 80.- 
000,000 gallons per year from mo- 
lasses, some 80,000,000 gallons per 
year will be necessary from other 
sources, and a large portion of this 

(Continued on page 18a.) 
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MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


Past, Present and Future of the 
Association of Operative Millers 


By W. E. McCraltH 


Executive Secretary 
Association of Operative Millers 


IFTY years ago, in 1895, our 
F association was founded and 

known until 1919 as the Fra- 
ternity of Operative Millers. Since 
then it has been known as the Asso- 
ciation of Operative Millers. 

In forming the association, Ben- 
jamin W. Dedrick, founder and first 
president, had in mind the education 
and training of millers to higher 
standards, and in the course of time 
establishment of a milling school or 
college as one of its objectives. Our 
object was and always will be “to 
promote a spirit of fellowship and co- 
operation among operative millers, 
and to advance the interests of the 
milling industry.” Our motto, ‘“Pro- 
ficiency, Fellowship and Co-opera- 
tion 


_ 


ring all these years our aim has 
been to carry on with our objectives 
and motto ever in mind, directing 
our efforts toward further advancing 
the interests of the milling industry, 
maintaining the high standard in the 
art of milling and working closely 
with the Millers National Federation 
and other milling organizations in 
solving the many milling problems. 
The first annual convention was 
held in Chicago in June, 1896, and 
we have met annually since then 
with the exception of this year. As 
the years passed district organiza- 
tions were formed to stimulate inter- 
est in Association activities and to 
develop discussions of sectional mill- 
ing problems through local contacts 
in the states where the mills are lo- 
cated. The first district organiza- 
tion, formed in Kansas by the late 
B. C. Williams, developed so wonder- 
fully under his guiding hand, led to 
similar organizations in other dis- 
tricts. We now have 11 districts 
throughout the country. The 12th, 
just added, is in Australia. Meet- 
ings are held in these districts pe- 
riodically, some twice a year and oth- 
ers four times a year, thus enabling 
millers and their friends to meet and 
discuss problems in milling, vital, not 
or internationally, but to their lo- 
cal mills and sections; affording an op- 
ortunity for a closer bond of respect 
and fellowship; development of lead- 
ership ability, also encouragement to 
younger miller. Through the ef- 
forts of the officers in each district, 
the interest of the milling industry 
h been advanced, the individual 
miller is more proficient, the younger 
miller has been encouraged, and in 
their contribution to the dissemina- 
of the total sum of milling 
wledge, each one of our districts 
1s been very successful. 
fonthly bulletins, containing tech- 
il articles on milling, written by 
1 of authority in milling, have 
n issued since 1920. 
Jur research committee, headed by 
O. Pence, Kansas State College, 
inhattan, Kansas, has rendered 
splendid service in solving the many 
lling problems sent to it. 
Recognized as one of the few and 
ne of the oldest technical and pro- 
lessional organizations in existence, 
today, as we celebrate our 50th An- 


niversary, we feel proud of the fact 
that we have served the milling in- 
dustry so faithfully in our capacity, 
knowing full well our efforts and co- 
operation in the milling field have 
been appreciated. We fully realize 
today’s obligations and milling prob- 
lems and pledge our loyal support 
and co-operation with other millers’ 


organizations in facing our obliga- 
tions and solving these problems. 

Having survived depressions, gone 
through years of war, and having ex- 
perienced difficult milling years, our 
association is stronger than ever. 
The continued loyal support we have 
had from so many is a high tribute 
to its usefulness and on past ac- 
complishments the future will be 
built, feeling confident that further 
progress is assured. 

One of the greatest problems we 
have to face is the training of young 
men. These questions therefore arise: 

What is the milling industry pre- 
pared to do to insure the full tech- 
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nical training of its young personnel? 
Will it be content to ignore the de- 
sires of the young man and leave 
him to acquire his technical training 
by evening studies? Will the indus- 
try, in co-operation with educational 
authorities, make the necessary plans 
to deal adequately with those living 
in remote areas, as well as those 
within easy access of colleges? Solu- 
tion of this problem will build our 
head millers and superintendents of 
tomorrow. 

It is not too much to ask that ev- 
ery milling organization work to- 
gether on this problem for the bet- 
terment of our industry. 
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T HE remark that flour milling 
has not changed since the in- 
troduction of the roller mill 
and the purifier is a comment that 
is heard too often. - Perhaps the basic 
idea of the release of the endosperm 
from the wheat berry and its subse- 
quent separation from the bran and 
conversion to flour by means of re- 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Some Things New in Milling 


By A. H. Rousseau 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co. 


duction rolls, purifiers, reels and sift- 
ers has not changed materially. But 
the fellow who says that “flour mill- 
ing has not changed” just does not 
know what he is talking about. 

Any miller who reverted to the 
processes and methods used even 30 
years ago would soon go out of busi- 
ness. The milling industry has wit- 


just “another container’! 


Day in and day out, millions of American house- 
wives fashion emptied cotton bags into myriads of 
useful, wanted items of clothing and furnishings for 
home and family. The cotton bag represents to them 
a plus value in the products they buy. 


The appeal of COTTON BAGS adds 
to the sales power of your product 


Women favor products packaged 
in cotton. When they face a choice 
of brand, the cotton bag is often the 
deciding factor that turns the trick. 


magazines, and teacher publications 

with over 8,000,000 circulation. 
Requests for more than a MILLION 

copies of the astonishing and practi- 


cal book, “A BAG OF TRICKS FOR 


National interest in the thrifty prac- 
tice of making emptied cotton bags 
into useful personal and household 
items is being stimulated by constant 
advertising and promotion through 
farm publications, home economics 


HOME SEWING”, have been re- 
ceived from eager women. You can 
take advantage of this interest by 
using this book, with your own im- 
print, to turn a neat sales trick for 
your product. 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 
OF AMERICA 
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nessed considerable technical ad- 
vancement during the past several 
years. None of the developments 
have been what can be described as 
“revolutionary,” but they are refine- 
ments of the basic process which all 
contribute to a better product, a more 
uniform and therefore a more ac- 
ceptable product. 








THE AMAZING STORY 
OF A MILLION BOOKS! 


Each week, by the thousands, 
requests pour in for copies of “A 
* BAG OF TRICKS”. Eager women 
want the clever, helpful informa- 
tion the book gives. Home eco- 
nomics groups seek its sugges- 
tions. Teachers are using it in 
classrooms! For not only does it 
bring IDEAS, but it promotes 
THRIFT! 

This deluge of active interest 
from women illustrates the tre- 
mendous appeal of sewing with 
cotton bags. To women a cotton 
bag is mot just a container. It 
represents a plus value for the 
product inside it. 


You Can Profit 
By Using This Book 
Many manufacturers already are using 
this book to increase consumer sales ap- 


peal and build dealer good will for their 
products. Ask your bag manufacturer, or 


WRITE US FOR A FREE COPY AND 
DETAILS OF THE PLAN FOR MAKING THIS 
AMAZING BOOK DO TRICKS FOR YOU. 
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The purpose of this discussion wi!] 
be to call attention to some of the 
more recent developments. Included 
will be some that are quite new. 


Wheat Tempering 


Wheat tempering is a favorite topic 
for discussion whenever millers meet, 
The operation and uses of the short 
time wheat conditioner are now ws 
known. For those who do not use 
the conditioner and are bothered hy 
a lack of means to add water acc 
rately, equipment is now availab 
In accomplishing the accurate adci- 
tion of water so that the wheat ; 
rives at first break with a uniform 
content of moisture three variab]»s 
must be considered. First, the mois- 
ture content of each batch of wheut 
must be accurately determined. S« 
ond, the stream of wheat must 
accurately measured. This is easily 
accomplished by means of the scat 
feeders now on the market. Third, 
the addition of water must be pie- 
cise and dependable. A device that 
can do this takes the guesswork 
of tempering. This device is the ro- 
tameter. 

The rotameter, while not entire\y 
new in the milling industry, is st 
however, a stranger to many opera- 
tors, and because of its excellen 
adaptability to many milling opera- 
tions, it certainly deserves some com- 
ment. It is an area type meter pri- 
marily composed of a vertical, ta- 
pered, precision bore metering tube 
in which a weight, called the float 
moves freely. As the float rises 
under the force of the liquid, tie 
circumference of the tube increases 
automatically until an equilibrium has 
been established between the oppos- 
ing forces. Therefore, the position 
of the float in the tube becomes an 
accurate measurement of the tru 
flow rate. It is merely necessary 
provide a reading or calibration sca\ 
on the outside of the tube and the 
flow rate can be determined by di- 
rect observation of this float. 

Several rotameter _installatio: 
have been made in flour mills all of 
which have been worthy of note. 
Most of these have been applications 
with respect to metering of temper- 
ing water. The unit, when furnishe: 
with a recording instrument and a1 
alarm, provides an excellent systen 
of control for this operation. There 
are doubtless many more possibilitic 
for the rotameter in the industry, 
and investigation of such applicatio: 
would undoubtedly prove of value 1 
the operators. 

Thus, if to a constant, measuré 
stream of wheat of a predetermin 
moisture content can be accurately 
applied a stream of water the resul 
of tempering will be uniform. 
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Applications of Electronics 


The use of electronics is increasing 
in all industries and flour milling 
no exception. Fluorescent tube ligh'- 
ing is the most familiar applicatio: 
The electric eye has found a place 
in our industry in the modern wrap- 
ping machine. It is used to warn 
of breaks in the paper. 

One of the more spectacular « 
the recent applications of electronics 
is the stroboscope. The speed cf 
rotating and reciprocating parts can 
be measured to an accuracy of 1° 
by setting the flashing speed of th 
instrument to produce a stationar 
image when the light is directed up- 
on the moving part. Offsetting tl 
dial slightly from the stationa 
image position makes it possible to 
observe moving parts of a machine 
in slow motion. This means that 
high speed shafts, couplings and bear- 
ings can be examined “on the run.’ 
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The stroboscope is a device which 
permits a rotating or reciprocating 
object to be viewed intermittently 
and thus produces the optical effect 
of slowing down or stopping motion. 
If, for example, a disk rotating at 
1,800 r.p.m. is viewed by means of 
short and evenly spaced light flashes 
which occur 1,800 times per minute, 
the disk will apparently be standing 
still. A slight decrease in the flash- 
ing rate will make the disk appear 
to revolve slowly in the direction of 
its actual rotation, and an increase 
will produce a similar motion in the 
reverse direction. No flicker is seen 
except at very low flashing rates, 
because the eye retains each image 
for a brief interval after it occurs. 
This flashing lamp principle was de- 
veloped at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. Short, brilliant 
light flashes are produced by a lamp 
filled with rare gases, and the flash- 
ing rate is controlled by a built-in 
electronic timing circuit or by a 
motor-driven contactor. 

When mechanisms operating at 
high speeds are viewed by strobo- 
scopic light, in slow motion, all ir- 
regularities present in the original 
motion are made visible, thus making 
it possible to study the motion of 
high-speed mechanisms under actual 
operating conditions. When_ the 
speed of flash coincides with the 
speed of rotation and motion is ap- 
parently stopped, the stroboscope be- 
comes an excellent means of measur- 
ing speed, and for this purpose the 
dial which controls the flashing rate 
is calibrated directly in revolutions 
per minute. 

For analyzing high-speed opera- 
tions, the stroboscope can make a 
machine appear to be stopped at any 
point in its cycle of operations, or 
appear to move slowly through its 
cycle so that each irregularity can 
be clearly seen. 

This is an invaluable aid in the 
design of machines and appliances, 
for it allows the detection of distor- 
tion, vibration and other irregulari- 
ties that may occur only at high 
speeds. 

In production testing, the strobo- 
scope facilitates the line-up and bal- 
ancing of rotating parts, the adjust- 
ment of clearances, etc. In mainte- 
nance and servicing, the effects of 
improper adjustment can be quickly 
detected and the cause corrected. 


Feeding Materials 


To the list of the millers’ duties 
has been added the feeding of enrich- 
ment. A great many types of feeders 
ire being used for this work. All of 
hem feed by volume. If the density 
of the material varies the feeding 
rate will vary. A special feeder has 
been developed that feeds by weight 

that is, gravometrically. 

The equipment consists of a hop- 
per equipped with an electric vibra- 
tor mounted above a vibratory feeder 
which discharges on to a belt con- 
veyor suspended from an even bal- 
ince scale. 

The belt conveyor is driven by a 
synchronous motor, maintaining a 
constant speed. While the speed of 
the belt conveyor can be changed, it 
is done by means of gear ratio in the 
motor or change of driving sprockets. 
It maintains a constant speed—not 
a variable speed. 

For the very low rates of feed re- 
quired in this application the impulse 
type control is used with a very slow 
belt having a speed of approximately 
one foot per minute. The rate of 


feed is set by moving the poise on 
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the scale beam to the amount neces- 
sary on the belt to give this the rate 
of feed desired. This is obtained by 
using a factor which is supplied with 
each machine and determined by ac- 
tual tests at the factory before the 
equipment is shipped out. 

The impulse type control consists 
of a contact on the scale which is off 
when the scale is at balance, but as 
soon as the load on the belt conveyor 
is light and the scale indicates under 
weight a contact is made. 

With this arrangement the feeder 
is operated intermittently, maintain- 
ing the scale in balance. This places 
the material on the belt in small 
batches which are smoothed out into 


a stream by means of plows or scrap- 
ers, arranged on the belt. 

Thus, while the vibratory feeder 
is operating intermittently the dis- 
charge from the belt conveyor is in 
a comparatively smooth stream. 

The frequent stopping and start- 
ing of the vibratory feeder and hopper 
vibrator is not at all detrimental to 
the equipment inasmuch as the feed- 
er has no high starting current or 
inrush of current during the start. 


Material Handling 


The economical movement of ma- 
terial is of prime importance. This 
includes the raw materials of indus- 
try through to the finished product. 


19.23 
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There are few phases of present day 
manufacturing that have shown 
greater improvement than the trans- 
portation of material. Outstanding 
in the handling of bulk materials are 
such improvements as vertical con- 
veyors, elevator buckets that -ma- 
terially reduce blowing and bulk un- 
loading of grain with air. 
Tremendous strides have also been 
made in the movement of packaged 
material. The hand truck in many 
industrial plants is considered as ob- 
solete as the horse and buggy. Unit 
loads are now moved on pallet boards. 
Efficient warehousing systems have 
employed power trucks or “jitneys” 
for some time. Hand operated trans- 


_ New Feeding Chart to Simplify 
Addition of y=7"*M to Flour 


“VEXTRAM”, Winthrop’s brand 
of flour-enrichment mixture 


assures safe, adequate enrich- 


ment and incorporates a 10% SAFETY FACTOR. Use PURPLE Label 
(1% oz. per ewt.) or YELLOW Label (14 oz. per ewt.) both conforming 


to recommendations of the Millers’ National Federation. For the safe 


Actual size of chart is 15%" high by 1144" wide. 


. mee (WAL 
A2OH gage 
with #; 

oe 498 Wars 


i te siesta, 


enrichment of soft wheat flour, get RED Label ““VExTRAM”’. 












WUNTHBOP S BRAND Of Hous fumicwate NT Me CURE 


FEEDING cHapy 








“VEXTRAM”’ 
ADVANTAGES 


1 pH control assures stability— 
= minimum vitamin potency loss. 





Minimum increase of ash con- 
® tent of flour. 


Freer- flowing — better feeding 
= —better dispersion. 


Uniform particle size of ingre- 
@ dients and carriers. 








Address inquiries to— 


@ 2 Markets Division 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL CO., iNC. 
170 Varick Street, New York 13, N.Y. 
**Winthrop Chemical Company, Inc. has received its 
FOURTH Army-Navy award for “high achievement in 

production of war material." 


STOCKED FOR QUICK DELIVERY AT NEW YORK, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY (MO.), DENVER, LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO, PORTLAND (ORE.), DALLAS AND ATLANTA 
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veyors continue to be used in many 
industries. Recently a new piece of 
equipment made its appearance—the 
transporter. This battery-driven ma- 
chine makes it possible for a woman 
easily to move loads weighing up to 
6,000 Ibs. In these days of manpow- 
er shortages such labor saving ma- 
chinery is finding ready acceptance. 


Dust Collection 


In recent years a great deal of 
time and effort has been devoted to 
the collection of dust. Recently, a 
device has appeared that shows con- 
siderable promise. It consists of a 
vertical bag of a special material 
that is able to retain very fine dust. 
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This device has an efficiency of 50 
cubic feet of air per minute per 
square foot of cloth surface. The 
cloth is cleaned by means of a clean- 
ing ring containing compressed air. 
This ring is operated by a pressure 
switch. It starts when the pressure 
inside the bag reaches four to five 
inches of water as measured by a 
manometer tube. It continues to 
operate until the pressure is reduced 
to two inches of water. A closed 
system is accomplished by a retain- 
ing spring at the discharge of a small 
conveyor at the bottom. The first 
experimental installation has now op- 
erated four years successfully with 
the original bag still in use. Present 





installations are all in use on large 
air volumes. 


Looking Into the Future 


Recently we have learned how to 
purify middlings by using the prin- 
ciple of centrifugal force. We now 
know that the egg of an insect is as 
fragile as a hen’s egg. Therefore, 
mechanical force can be used to ster- 
ilize the products we manufacture. 
We can operate our machines faster 
and with less maintenance due to 
better bearings and lubricants. The 
short center drive is no problem be- 
cause of the development of the “V” 
belt. 

The next decade will bring further 


“ENTOLETER’ PROTECTS QUALITY STANDARDS 


Enlarged view 
of a member of " 
the prolific bee- ane 
tle family. Ac- 

tual length is approximately 
1/6”, but his appetite is out of 
all proportion to his size. 










MILL RECORDS PROVE 


100% KILL 





ero A | q 















“BUGS” BEETLE SAYS: 














Time was when an 





Independent records are proof of 
100% kill for “ENTOLETED” mate- 
rials, in mills where the “ENTO- 
LETER” 
operation for 1 to 5 years. 


has been in continuous 


Up-and-up comin’ bug 
could find free board and 
lodgin’ in any likely spot. He 
hada #uture! That was before 
those mill fellows took up 
with" ENTOLETERS*” 












“ENTOLETER” 


When we say that the “ENTOLETER” de- 
stroys ALL insect life in milled products, we 
mean just that. Because of proved results, 
more and more millers are extending “ENTO- 
LETER” applications to key streams through- 
out their plants. 
mechanical 


They know what the 
does. Let us 


send you interesting facts on the low-cost of 
“ENTOLETER?” continuous infestation con- 
trol. ENTOLETER DIVISION, The Safety 
Car Heating & Lighting Company, Inc., 1189 
Dixwell Ave., New Haven 4, Conn. 


E 


T(NEESTATION DESTROYER 


NTOLETER 





CONTINUOUS DESTRUCTION OF ALL INSECT LIFE 
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A. H. Rousseau 


refinements in the milling industry. 
It has been demonstrated that the 
moisture characteristics of the air 
have a profound influence upon the 
results of the milling operation. W: 
can expect great strides in the field 
of air conditioning. 

Such compounds as “DDT” give 
promise of a miller’s utopia free ol 
insects some happy day in the futuré 
I cannot help but feel that some bet 
ter method will be found to releas: 
the endosperm from the bran. 

The possibilities for improvement 
in the milling industry allow ampk 
opportunity for practical research 
The older miller of today can look 
back nearly a half century since th 
buhrstone was displaced and fe 
proud of the progress the industry 
has made. The young miller car 
look to a future in which unparalleled 
technical advances will be made. 











The “Hardness” of Wheats 











HEATS can be grouped into 

hard, medium and soft type 
according to the relative ease with 
which they can be bitten with the 
teeth. Common observation shows 
that when these different types are 
ground in a coffee mill before mak 
ing moisture tests, soft wheats give 
a product much more floury thar 
that from hard wheats; using thi: 
fact, a simple laboratory method ha: 
been devised for measuring the rela 
tive hardness of different types o! 
wheat. 

Such a method can be used to indi 
cate the moisture content at whicl 
wheats should be milled, since th« 
harder the wheat the higher the 
moisture content to which it may 
and should, be conditioned, while t 
mill soft wheats successfully they 
must be brought on to the mill at 
much lower moisture contents. 

The method consists simply in pass 
ing 100 gms of wheat, cold-condi 
tioned previously for 24 hours to 16% 
moisture content, through the firs‘ 
break rolls of the laboratory mill 
These rolls have 19 flutes per incl 
and are set sufficiently close to giv: 
a heavy release; the roll gap being 
exactly the same in all cases. The 
ground product is sifted over a No 
10 standard flour silk for exactly 
two minutes on the laboratory me- 
chanical sifter. The amount tailing 
over the silk gives a measure of the 
hardness of the wheat.—Milling. 
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¢ For 60 years (4) bags have served wide awake flour and feed 


millers with new ideas and sales-winning developments. 


Among the @ innovations, that have helped put the products 


of @ customers out in front in sales, have been Ken- 
Prints, Ken-Stripes, Tint-Sax, improved printing methods 
such as wash-out inks, and other quality textile 


bag developments. 


Postwar, Percy Kent will be ready 
with new and better bag designs, 
materials, and merchandising ideas— 


“Always Something New!” 
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Looking Back 


(Continued from page 3a.) 


Mr. Cutting’s name appears in the 
1944 membership list as an active 
member, certificate 3134. George 
Melvin, Dowagiac, Mich., and a for- 
mer president, is on the nonactive 
list. In the 1899 list, his certificate 
was No. 64. 

The 10 members, named above, are 
the first and oldest members. David 
Kinaman was the 100th member. G. 
W. T. Siefert, second secretary, had 
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certificate No. 18; W. P. Stack, sec- 
ond president, No. 20; A. J. Weinel, 
president in 1897, No. 68; and J. F. 
Mueller, secretary, 1897, No. 49. 

In comparing the 1897 list with 
that of our 1944 catalog, I find only 
three names of all who appeared in 
our first list. These names are: B. 
W. Dedrick, W. L. Cutting and George 
Melvin. There are no others that I 
recognize that were listed 47 years 
ago. Some, perhaps, dropped mem- 
bership. Others, and the great ma- 
jority, have passed away. The young- 
er men who joined and were listed 
47 years ago would be about 75 or 
76 years old now. 


Most of our members then were 
along 35 to 40 years of age, some 
older. 

Even from the first, we had many 
of the most prominent millers, head 
millers and superintendents. Early 
in the life of the association, we be- 
gan to have exhibits of mill machin- 
ery and mill equipment. This is now 
a great feature at every convention. 
These exhibits bring out the latest 
and most important improvements in 
milling machinery and equipment. 
Much credit is due these exhibits and 
the machinery men for our success- 
ful conventions. 

In our 50 years of existence, this 





Yes, sir, that’s the figure one of our “‘lightning 
calculators’’ came up with the other day. In the 
six years that V-90 has been on the market well 
over 200 billion V-90 biscuits have been baked . . . 


and that’s a lot of biscuits! 


Millions of dining tables all over America have 
been the “proving ground” for literally billions of 
V-90 biscuits. All of which simply adds up to one 
thing. Even under the most widely varying condi- 











tions, slow-acting V-90 has repeatedly demon- 
strated its superior baking action. 
color, and texture...in just plain good eating 
quality . . . V-90 has again and again proved itself. 


In volume, 


The success with which V-90 has passed every 


‘ h fe 
we sjow-0005 sh Sanh that SPeeds up selt-ristng flour sales 
\ oy = 
. ad 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS e 141 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, III. 


mE 





conceivable test is further confirmed by the steadily 
increasing demand for V-90 self-rising flour... 
all of which can be attributed to Victor’s 42 years 
of know-how in the manufacturing of phosphates. 


New York, N. Y. * Kansas City, Mo. « St. Louis, Mo. * Nashville, Tenn. * Greensboro, N. C. 
..» Plants: Nashville, Tenn. * Mt. Pleasant, Tenn. * Chicago Heights, Ill. 


provements 
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association has had 43 presidents, in- 
cluding the present president, George 
S. O. Smith. Fourteen of those who 
held the office, between my term 
as first, and W. H. Corrie in 1918, 
have died. W. H. Speer and E. T. 
Bauers died a few years ago. 

There have been nine secretaries: 
J. M. Mattingly, G. S. Siefert, J. F. 
Mueller, B. W. Dedrick, Wells, Hugo 
Roos, Mat Dillon, C. W. Partridge, 
and W. E. McCraith, the present sec- 
retary. The only living members of 
these men are Roos, McCraith and 
myself. Partridge died about one 
month after our Buffalo convention. 

There have been four treasurers— 
McAtee, Stack, Brantingham, and 
Herman Trapp, the present treasurer, 
who has held this office for a num- 
ber of years. Mr. Trapp also served 
as president some years before. The 
other three have passed away. 

As I look back over these 50 years, 
there have been many changes and 
many events. There have been im- 
in machinery and_ in 
methods. Our conventions are won- 
derful in the way of papers presented 
and in discussions. Our association 
membership is of the highest known 
standard and is famous all over the 
milling world. I have reason to be 
very proud of the Association of Op- 
erative Millers, for it is more than 
that. It has developed into much of 
a scientific body comparable to the 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, etc. 

I am now an honorary member 
and I deeply appreciate the honors 
and fine treatment accorded to me 
as No. 1 and “Daddy.” It is a great 
pleasure to meet old friends, ac- 
quaintances and the membership in 
general at our conventions. 


“Should auld acquaintance be forgot 

“Just keep their memory in our heart 
“The clasp o’ hands of friends so fine 
“As in the days of Auld Lang Syne.” 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Production of Flour 
in Argentina 


pt gy mea og to the production 
of flour in the Argentine ap- 
peared recently in ‘‘Mundo,” a daily 
newspaper published in that country. 

It was stated that during 1943, 161 
mills out of the 193 officially regis- 
tered were in operation. The total 
amount of wheat ground was 2,193,- 
491 tons (73,043,250 bus); the flour 
obtained, 1,588,916 tons (31,778,320 
cwts); and by-products, 592,958 tons 
(11,859,160 cwts). 

The total amount of flour exceeds 
that obtained in 1942 by 73,587 tons; 
this increase, according to the sta- 
tistics of the Ministry of Agriculture, 
must be attributed to greater con- 
sumption and exports. 

The average yield of flour from the 
wheat was 72.4%, whilst the by-prod- 
ucts amounted to 27.0%, thus giving 
a loss of 0.6%. 

The flour obtained, classified in 
types, shows the following quantities 
in tons: 


CW 26%, 76,407 
GOO ..... BeOS 
0 rier 248,869 

O- sean 129,316 


Other types 32,421 


BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 








Methyl bromide is relatively inex- 
pensive at the dosages required for 
fumigation, highly toxic to all stages 
of insects, including their eggs, non- 
inflammable at concentrations used 
in commercial practice, has remark- 
able powers of penetration and can 
be used successfully at low temper- 
atures.—U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture Circular 390. 
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- BEMIS BAGS 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


Saint Louis 


23 Plants Throughout The Country 


The full resources of materials, manufacturing 
and fine printing of 14 textile bag plants and 
6 heavy-duty paper bag plants—strategically 
located from coast to coast—are behind every 


Bemis contract. 


East Pepperell, Mass. 
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V/ odd 


IASTATIC activity or mal- 
ID tose value is one of the more 

variable factors in wheat. 
Studies by several workers have 
shown that the maltose value varies 
among wheat varieties grown in the 
same and different places and among 
the various classes of wheats and 
flours. Different mill streams from 
the same wheat have different mal- 
tose values. Commercially milled 
flours have higher maltose values 
than flours milled from the same 
wheats on a laboratory mill. The 
germination process is one of the 
most potent factors which may 
change the maltose value. 


Variation Among Wheat Varieties 


The wide variation in maltose 
values among various wheat varieties 
is shown in Table 1. No really sat- 


isfactory explanation for these wide 
variations has been offered, but it is 


Dr. C. G. 
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Cereal Chemi 
merative Millers 


Swanson 


Kansas State College 


important to recognize that these 
variations do exist. The large values 
for durum wheats have been cor- 
roborated by several investigators. 


TABLE 1 


Spread in maltose values obtained in differ- 
ent wheats and wheat varieties! 

Milligrams 

maltose 

per 10 grams 

Description of samples wheat meal 
Varieties grown at Manhattan, 

EEE EEE COTE ee ere 

Varieties grown at Hays, Kansas.. 

Varieties grown at various Kansas 

SOME S6 564 52.0000 e 0 46 ees eae 

Tenmarq grown in various Kansas 

localities 


187-268 
168-215 


165-320 


234-304 


Varieties grown in several states.. 210-474 
BOPINS WRUERRE. 6 oth ivi cescrdsvsves 210-482 
| Teer eer ee ee eA eee ee rea 172-690 


factors which af- 
wheat, Cereal 


iSwanson, C. O. Some 
fect the diastatic activity of 
Chemistry, Vol. 12, pp. 89-107. 


Representative Flours 


The wide variation in diastatic ac- 
tivity or representative flours is 
shown in Table 2. The much lower 
















I Consider 
SEEDBURO 


That’s what grain, seed and 
feed men have been saying 
since 1912. Here, “under one 
roof,” will be found a com- 
plete stock of grain, seed and 
feed testing equipment and 
supplies. Every item made 
according to Government 
standards wherever specifica- 
tions have been established 
e- every product precision 
built rigidly inspected 
during manufacture and be- 
fore shipment. Write for free 
circulars on items which in- 
terest you. 


radio. 
checked against official oven methods. 





“HEADQUARTERS” for 
Grain and Seed Equipment 






630 BROOKS BUILDING 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


maltose values for the soft wheat 
flours as compared with the hard 
wheat flours has been found to be 
generally true. This may be due to 
a greater resistance of the starch in 
soft wheats to diastatic attack rather 
than to an insufficiency of the en- 
zymes. This supposition is based 
mostly on indirect evidence. 
TABLE 2 


Diastatic activity of representative flours* 
Milligrams 
maltose 


Description of flours per 10 grams 


Straight, from mixture of club 

GRA GOlt WHERE acesccevcvorcecces 95 
First patent Canadian spring ........ 15 
PECs, SOT. BATE BOTINE .ccccicccece 292 
Patent soft winter, Indiana 

BNE ORO 2c ccvciccccvcccccsccsccses 88 


hard winter, Montana 
Oio red WiMteP.... cece: 94 


Straight, 
Patent, 95%, 


*Grewe, Emily, and Bailey, C. H. Rela- 
tion of H-ion concentration of doughs to 
baking properties. Cereal Chemistry, Vol. 
4, pp. 261-270. 


Classes of Wheat 
The maltose values based on the 












THE STEINLITE ONE MINUTE MOISTURE TESTER 


The Steinlite is the most popular rapid tester on the market for determining the mois- 
ture content of whole and processed grains. 


It is EASY TO USE .. . like tuning a 


The Steinlite operates on the radio frequency impedance principle, and is 
No technical knowledge is necessary. 
practice you can make a test in one minute. ) 
money down. Available for immediate shipment, Price $275, f.o.b. Atchison, Kansas. 


With 
Sold on 10-day free trial basis. No 





‘spout, $35; 8-inch 


HANDY SCOOP 


Made of blue S| 
planished _ steel. — 

The handle, cen- : heen 
tered instead of 
at the end, dis- 
tributes weight 
evenly and 
makes the han- 
dling of mate- 
rials easier. 8- 


inch length 
$1.35. Other sizes : 





available. 
ERIEZ MAGNETIC SEPARATOR 
Removes tramp 


iron ‘and steel 
from grain . 

prevents damage 
to machinery. 
Permanent- 
ly magnetized. 
Approved by Mill 
Mutuals. 4 - inch 


spout, $60. F.o.b. 
shipping point. 
Other sizes = 
available. 


RANDOLPH “4” FIRE EXTINQUISHER 


Scientifically de- 
signed, Randolph 
“4"" Carbon Diox- 
ide (CO.) Fire 
Extinguisher ... 
capacity of 4 Ibs. 
COs . -. . One 
hand, thumb 
trigger operation. 
Effective against 
oil, grease, paint, 
gasoline, etc. 
Price $20.25. 
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in Diastatic Activity in Flour 


averages from many samples from 
four classes of wheats are shown in 
Table 3. The hard red spring and 
the durum had definitely higher dia- 
static activities than the hard red 
winter which averaged only slightly 
higher than the soft red winter. The 
maltose values obtained from wheat 
meals are higher as a rule than those 
obtained from the flours milled from 
the same wheats. 


TABLE 3 


Average diastatic activity of four 
of wheat* 
Mg. n 
No. of per 10 
Class of wheat samples whea 
Hard red winter .... 104 
Soft red winter .... 33 
Hard red spring .... 33 7 
SPRUE) Gsreeresce ects 25 
*Coleman, D. A; Snider, S. R., and 
H. B. The cereal amylases’ with 
ence to flour and malt behavior. 
Chemistry, Vol. 15, pp. 529-557. 


Variations in Mill Stream Flours 


In a previous article it was stated 
that the different portions of the 
wheat kernel vary in content of dias- 
tases. The effect of this is shown 
by the figures in Table 4, based on 
mill stream flours. These give the 
maltose present both before and after 
diastasis for one hour at 30° C. Th 
amounts of maltose present before 
diastasis are fairly uniform except 
in the streams which contain a con- 
siderable amount of the bran. The 
germ itself has a high diastatic valu 
and this is reflected in those streams 


which are contaminated with thé 
germ. 
TABLE 4 
Maltose obtained from various mill 
flours before and after diastasis 
Milligrams m 
per 10 grams 
Mill stream Before 
First break ime ack 20 148 
WISGM DROME ceccceeetcss 1 
2 | ore 22 455 
SOCOME MWiGES, ...ccccss 20 
i Se Berar a 32 
Oo eee ae 20 1 
ol” BAe et Re 23 185 
Ea rocket tree 91 28 
Te ere eee ee 95 
SHORE ce 4060 c¥eedsveseve 22 
Pure germ (reground).. 156 
*Leatherock, L. E; McGehee, H. W., 4! 

Giertz, J. W. Diastatic activity in on- 
nection with flour mill control. Cerea 
Chemistry, Vol. 14, pp. 161-181. 


Effects of Severe Treatment of 
Starch Granules 


It is a generally known fact that 
commercially milled flours have 4 
higher diastatic value than _ those 
milled on a laboratory mill. Definite 
figures are given in Table 5. These 
differences are attributed to the more 
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maltose values obtained on the stocks 
are given in Table 6. The maltose 
values were increased until they 
were about two and one half times 


severe treatment given to the starch 
granules in the commercial mill. 


TABLE 5 
Diastatic activity of commercially and ex- 












perimentally milled flours* as large as in the original puri- 
Mg. Maltose from fied middlings. 
10 g. patent flour 
Com’l Exp’t'l TABLE 6 
Flour milled milled ‘ 
Hard red spring, Maltose values obtained after repeated 
asinnesote. «........ 137 53 grindings of purified middlings 
Hard red spring, Maltose mg. 
Minnesota ......+0- 113 40 Treatments per 10 grams 
Hard red spring, Purified middlings (check) ........ 72 
Montana .....secres 273 41 Reground through 42 GG .......... 76 
Marquis, Manitoba .. 120 34 Reground through 60 GG .......... 95 
Ceres, Manitoba ...... 147 91 Reground through 70 GG .......... 108 
Blend hard red spring 164 38 Reground through 9 XXX ......... 110 
*pascoe, T. A; Gortner, R. A., and Sher- Reground through 11 XXX ........ 150 
Ered R. C. Some comparisons between Reground through 13 XXX ........ 178 
commercially and experimentally milled P ° : 
fours, Cereal Chemistry, Vol. 7, pp. 195-221. Regrinding on rolls gives the flour 


particles a rougher treatment than 
the more gentle action of a ball mill. 
If the duration of grinding is suffi- 
ciently prolonged, however, the mal- 
tose values will be increased as shown 
in table 7. The flour was a hard 
red spring wheat patent. 


Cc. R. Jones showed by means of 
microphotographs that a certain por- 
tion of the starch granules are me- 
chanically damaged as a result of the 
milling process. This is supported by 
the work of L. E. Leatherock and his 
associates. They divided a sample 


of purified middlings into seven por- TABLE 7 


tions and reduced each portion to Increase in maltose resulting from regrind- 
successive degrees of fineness by 6 ee 
grinding on the smooth rolls of an _ Time of 

experimental mill. The boltings and ee a g. a 
regrindings were repeated until all 0 171 He 
the stock would pass_ successively Hs a3 
sieves of increasing fineness. The 20 234 63 
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The increase in maltose values 
which result from the more severe 
treatment in commercial mills from 
regrinding so as to reduce the flour 
particle size, and from prolonged 
grinding in a ball mill is ascribed to 
the following factors: (1) increase 
in thoroughness of dispersion in wa- 
ter during diastasis; (2) the me- 
chanical freeing of the starch gran- 
ules from the gluten matrix and (3) 
injury to the structure of the starch 
granules. All these would make the 
starch molecules more accessible to 
attack by the diastases. 


Effect of Fat Removal 


Any substance which comes _ be- 
tween the enzyme and the substrate 
will act as a hindrance to the rate 
of chemical change. Fatty substances 
may spread as thin films on the sub- 
strate as well as on the enzymes 
themselves. This prevents contact 
and so slows down the rate of ac- 
tivity. Removal of this fat will en- 
hance enzyme action. Johnson and 
Whitcomb extracted flour with ether 
so as to remove all fatty substances. 
The comparative rates of maltose 
production before and after extrac- 
tion are shown in Table 8. The second 
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Top Quality 


It is essential that your hard wheat 
flours bake consistently to your estab- 
lished standards. But improper dias- 
tatic treatment can spoil your most 
careful wheat selection and milling 
methods. 


DIABLEND malted wheat flour 
assures you of uniform quality and 
quantity of diastatic action. Selected 
wheat is malted in our own malt plant 
under automatically controlled atmos- 
pheric conditions. DIABLEND is 
manufactured to a standard level of 
maltose, milled so it is free flowing 
for accurate feeding. 


your own laboratory, or you may send to us 
of your untreated flours for analysis. 


DIABLEND users. 
of DIABLEND today. 


1300 W.GARROLL 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





DIABLEND 
Malted Wheat Flour 


We will provide samples for experimental work in 
Maltose or 


gassing power analyses in our laboratory are free to 
Ask for a sample and quotation 
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TELL US MORE 
Teacher! 


@ Maybe you're like a lot of food tech- 
nologists and salt buyers who have 
gone along thinking all salt is the same. 
Actually, of course, various brands 
and grades and grains of salt differ in 
many respects. 

TS 





Take solubility: In salting cheese, 
slow solubility is highly important and 
desirable. Otherwise, salt is lost in the 
whey, producing flat, under-salted 
cheese. On the other hand, in salting 
butter, salt must dissolve with light- 
ning speed. If the butterfat is on the 
soft side—lacking in body—at certain 
seasons, butter salt must dissolve so 
quickly that over-working is avoided. 
Otherwise, the butter may lose its de- 
sirable physical properties and become 
mottled or marbled—and may lose its 
moisture, become leaky. Yet, if the 
salt is not properly dissolved, the but- 
ter may be gritty. 


-hal 
Nr - ! Butter/ 






} 


To meet these problems, we have set 
up definite solubility standards for 
Diamond Crystal Salt. Our Butter 
Salt, for example, dissolves completely 
in water at 65° F. in less than 9.8 sec- 
onds—average rate, 9.2 seconds. That 
is why so many quality-minded food 
processors have learned to depend on 
Diamond Crystal products, manufac- 
tured under strict quality-control 
standards for solubility rate. 





Want Free information On Salt? Write Us! 


If salt solubility enters into your pro- 
cessing, write to our Technical Direc- 
tor. He will gladly recommend the 
correct Diamond Crystal Salt for best 
results. Diamond Crystal, Dept. A-12, 
St, Clair, Michigan. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 
SALT 


ALBERGER 
PROCESS 








ROLL GRINDING 
and CORRUGATING 


Also NEW ROLLS for Sale 


TWIN CITY MACHINE CoO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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clear contains normally more fat 
than the other two and hence the 
more notable result from the ether 
extractions. 



































TABLE 8 
Effect of extracting flour with ether on the 
rate of maltose production 
Mg. maltose 
Flour per 10 g. flour 
Third middlings, before 
extraction 
Third middlings, after 
GECPACTION. ..ccccees 190 38 
Straight flour, before 
extraction 
Straight flour, after 
extraction 
Second clear, before 
extraction 
Second clear, after 
GRCPACTION ..cccccce 355 143 


Increase 


225 73 
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Availability of Starch to Diastatic 
Attack 

By far the greater portion of. flour 
starch is “raw” or unavailable to 
the action of the beta amylase which 
is present. All flours, however, con- 
tain significant amounts of available 
starch. This portion consists partly 
of ruptured or broken starch gran- 
ules and partly of starch that has a 
structure which is less resistant than 
the main portion. This less resistant 
starch seems to occur in the largest 
amount in durum and in the least 
amount in the soft wheats. This 
may be the explanation of the high 
and low maltose values, respectively. 


The higher maltose value of com- 
mercially milled flour is probably due 
to differences in amounts of ruptured 
starch granules. 


Function of Enzymes in the Seed 


The proteins, carbohydrates, fats 
and other substances were stored in 
the kernel to be used for the con- 
struction of the new plant. These 
substances have a stability which 
retains this value for considerable 
periods. This stability, which is nec- 
essary for the preservation of the 
seed, makes them unfit for use by the 
new plant. The stable condition must 
be changed to a mobile one and this 
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Yes, homemakers know their vitamins 
and minerals. That’s why a miller’s mes- 
sage of flour enrichment on his package 
is his assurance of a much greater accept- 
ance for his flour on the retail market. 


Why not give consideration now to 
the use of Monsanto XC Calcium Phos- 
phate in your plain flours because, we 
are told, the time is close at hand when 
all flours will be enriched. 


Monsanto XC Calcium Phosphate 
adds more than enough healthful, bone- 
building calcium to meet government 
requirements for calcium-enriched flour. 
Furthermore, Monsanto XC Calcium 
Phosphate often saves as much as 50% 
of the B, lost in baking. This is because 
XC Calcium Phosphate keeps your flour 
on the acid side. Better baking results 
all of the time, plus higher nutritional 












MONSANTO 


Mrs. America is 
Nutrition-Wise ~ 
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values, have influenced homemakers to 
choose flours enriched with Monsanto XC. 


Monsanto XC costs no more than ordi- 
nary phosphates, despite the fact that it 
is extra rich in calcium and high in pu- 
rity. It may be applied easily with the 
same batch mixers you use for self-rising 
flour—or, it may be added directly to the 


flour stream by most standard feeders. 


We shall be glad to send you complete 
information on the application of Mon- 
santo XC Calcium Phosphate, together 
with a sample. Just fill in and mail the 
convenient coupon, contact the nearest 
Monsanto office or write to MONSANTO 


CHEMICAL Company, Phosphate Divi- 
sion, 1700 South Second St., St. Louis 4, 


(ip PHOSPHATE 


Missouri. District Offices: New York, Chicago, 


Boston, Detroit, Charlotte, Birmingham, Cincin- 
Mon- 


nati, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, 
treal, Toronto. 











CHEMICALS 


SERVING INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANKIND | 


Name 


” MoNnsANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Dept. PH-19, Phosphate Division 
1700 S. Second St., St. Louis 4, Mo. 


Please send details on application of 
Monsanto XC Calcium Phosphate. 
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is the function of enzymes. 

Some of these enzymes are stored 
in the kernel, probably left as a 
residue from the kernel building 
processes. Others are secreted by 
the activity of living cells when stim. 
ulated by an environment of suit. 
able moisture and temperature. This 
environment starts and promotes the 
process of germination and in this 
process the various enzymes which 
act on proteins, fats and carbohy- 
drates take their part in the decom. 
position of the large complex mole. 
cules. The products are relatively 
simpler molecules which can be used 
for building the tissues of the new 
plant. 

In this present discussion the in- 
terest centers on the enzymes which 
act on starch. It is well to recog. 
nize, however, that in malted or 
partially germinated wheat, other en- 
zymes such as proteases and lipases 
have also been activated. This js 
an important consideration in the 
addition of malted wheat or flour to 
increase the potential diastatic or 
saccharogenic powers. 


Effects of Germination or Malting 


Several investigations have been 
made concerning the changes which 
take place during germination which 
influence the activities of the dia- 
static or saccharogenic enzymes. Of 
particular interest are the investiga- 
tions by Markley and Bailey (1934); 
Sandstedt, Blish, Mecham and Bode 
(1937); Blish, Sandstedt and Kneen 
(1938); also a chapter by Kneen in 
the book: ‘Chemistry and Industry 
of Starch,” edited by Kerr. The 
discussions which follow are largely 
based on these publications. 

The fundamental action of amy- 
lases is to effect cleavages of the 
starch molecules. The general deg- 
radation of starch as a result of 
cleavage is of three types: liquefac- 
tion, dextrinization and_ saccharifi- 
cation. It is probable that no one 
of these occurs to the exclusion of 
the others, but one of the three may 
take place to such an extent as to be 
the principal action at a given stage. 
Liquefaction of starch results from 
the disorganization of the starch 
granule into smaller physical units 
that remain more permanently dis- 
persed than the gelatinized starch. 
The large starch molecule (CsH1»O;)n 
is broken down into simpler units. 
During the first stages of liquefac- 
tion neither dextrinization nor sac- 
charification seems to take place to 
any large extent. This starch split- 
ting is caused by the enzyme known 
as alpha amylase and is developed 
by the process of germination or 
malting. The enzyme will convert 
rapidly a thick starch paste into a 
watery liquid. The alpha amylase 
may exist in the ungerminated wheat 
and its flour but in a latent or inac- 
tive state. Not all authors consider 
that alpha amylase and the liquefy- 
ing enzyme are the same. Alpha 
amylase is also assigned some sac- 
charifying power, but when acting 
alone, this is of a low order. It is 
practically without ability to sac- 
charify raw or untreated starch. 

Dextrins, or the “in-between” prod- 
ucts, have various degrees of com- 
plexity, approaching simple sugars 


on one end and on the other polymers 
of less complexity than starch. Dex- 
trins thus present various degrees of 
starch degradation short of the sugars. 
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PAPER BAG MAKING 


Down thru the years the High Standard 
of Quality and Service to the Milling 
Industry has been maintained at all 


times—yJust as it will be in the future. 
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S. GEORGE COMPANY 
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Production of dextrins may accom- 
pany or be the first resultant of 
liquefication. No definite dextriniz- 
ing enzyme has been identified. The 
factors which produce the dextrins 
or intermediate substances do not 
seem to be differentiated clearly. 


The Principal Saccharogenic Enzyme 


The production of the sugars is 
principally due to the saccharifying 
enzyme known as beta amylase and 
is. the amylase which occurs most 
abundantly in wheat flour. It has 
the ability to saccharify starch after 
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tion in hot water, by mechanical 
treatment or by a combination of 
these factors. It will also saccharify 
starch when acting in conjunction 
with alpha amylase. The principal 
sugar resulting from the action of 
beta amylase is maltose. The glu- 
cose which may result from further 
splitting is due to the action of the 
maltose enzyme. 

The immediate effect of adding 
malt flour is to provide alpha amy- 
lase. This supplements the beta amy- 
lase, thereby providing means of sac- 
charifying the amylodextrin fraction 








important factor contributed by malt 
flour since it enhances the saccharo- 
genic activity of beta amylase, the 
principal sugar producing enzyme. 
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“Pepped up” by today’s vitamin enriched food- 
stuffs, flour beetles and other pests are making 
themselves more of a problem than ever. As 
one report put it recently, “‘...the flour beetle 
produces many more progeny in enriched flour 
than in nonenriched flour.” 


There’s only one way to handle the problem, .4 
and that’s by fumigation. Fumigation with 
Liquid HCN gives you maximum kill at mini- 
mum cost...makes your product even mane: 





a tae ‘la a preventive plan zow/ Assure yourself 
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emtistactory to inspectors and customers: J 


of a positive, efficient fumigation job by con- 
sulting an Industrial Fumigation Engineer. He 
will be glad to go over your pest control prob- 
lem with you...and, if you wish, handle it 
for you. If you don’t happen to know the 
Industrial Fumigation Engineer in your terri- 
tory, we'll gladly send you his name. You incur 
no obligation. 
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AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Insecticide Department . A Unit of American Cyanamid Company 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 
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must come from grains. Also there 
is a very definite possibility that mo- 
lasses will not be available to pro- 
duce alcohol at the prewar level in 
this country since the tropical cane 
sugar producing areas are expanding 
facilities for processing their by-prod- 
uct molasses into alcohol and other 
commodities. If complete by-prod- 
uct recovery is practiced, and new 
research discoveries recently devel- 
oped are employed, it is believed that 
industrial alcohol from grains can he 
produced at a cost competitive with 
the other processes. 

Not included in the estimate of the 
postwar demand for about 250,000,- 
000 gallons of industrial alcohol 
yearly is the possible use, for some 
time at least, of alcohol in making 
synthetic rubber, or the use of alco- 
hol in high octane motor fuels either 
as motor fuel blends or in injector 
fuel systems such as -are now em- 
ployed in our military airplanes 
Utilization as fuel is by far the big- 
gest potential market for alcohol. 

Postwar agricultural surpluses are 
certain as farm productivity has in- 
creased about 25% since the start of 
the war, and with less land under 
cultivation. There will be need to 
expand the markets for this _in- 
creased productivity or pay farmers 
not to grow the crops in the post- 
war period. New industrial utiliza- 
tion of farm crops can eliminate the 
need for acreage curtailment, and of 
these new markets, industrial alco- 
hol manufacture offers the most in 
the way of large tonnage consump- 
tion. A stable, high income for the 
farmer resulting from industrial util- 
ization of farm crops will also result 
in more employment for the factory 
laborer, and a high level of mate- 
rial income, so in the postwar econ- 
omy the manufacture of industrial 
alcohol from grains and other farm 
crops should occupy a_ prominent 
place. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


sipge Ml id * 
High’ Grinding 

IGEAUD’S system, which was 

being practiced at the end of the 
sixteenth century, can be regarded 
as the commencement of the grad- 
ual reduction system in use at the 
present time. Pigeaud was a French 
miller who realized the advantages 
of reducing the grain in several 
stages instead of the customary 
single grinding; this latter procedure 
must have resulted in the produc- 
tion of a very confused meal con- 
taining much finely ground bran. 
Thus was the practice of “grind, 
sieve and regrind” brought into being. 

Pigeaud is reputed to have passed 
the wheat some three or four times 
through millstones and to have used 
a dressing reel to sieve out the flour 
made by each grinding passage, the 
most important feature being the 
grinding clearance, which was re- 
duced as the flour was gradually re- 
leased from the bran. 
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Soft Wheat Flours 





(Continued from page 5a.) 


baked goods. If it does, it can best 
do this through the medium of prod- 
ucts making use of soft wheat flour. 

Undoubtedly there are problems 
residing in these proposals. However, 
they provide a foundation on which 
plans for the future may be built and 
the advantages to be gained there- 
from would be shared by farmer, 
miller and baker. They appear to be 
sufficiently constructive and promis- 
ing as to provide some incentive to- 
ward concerted action. It is time to 
take soft wheats seriously. 

Working out from such a program, 
providing for the supply of the right 
types of raw material, wheat, the 
miller, large or small, can look into 
the future confidently. True, he will 
have to be courageous and progres- 
sive. He will be wise if he will util- 

to the highest degree, competent 
technological services in the conduct 
of his business. More than ever be- 
fore he will have to be alert to the 
advantages accruing from the utiliza- 
tion of modern equipment and up-to- 
the-minute practices. 


Millers Must Look to Future 


rhe successful miller is going to be 

one who is intelligently aware 

of his customers’ requirements and 
ipplies himself diligently to filling 
ose needs adequately, dependably 

nd uniformly. He will be so far- 
sighted as to utilize technological 
service for the purpose of learning 
much about his customers’ processes 
to the end that along with supply- 

ng a commodity he will render a 
service. 

He will encourage his technologist 
to keep abreast with new develop- 
ients and to undertake some re- 
search work, even though it may be 

a modest way. It is a mistake to 
regard the process of milling as pos- 
Sé aint little promise for further im- 
provement. Here a fresh, unfettered 
viewpoint, along with a disposition 
to “do something about it” might 
le a to dividend-paying results. 

An attitude which tends to over- 
simplify the process of milling and 
the design of a flour type must be 
consciously avoided. Wheat itself is 
a complex substance and the prin- 
ciples invoked in the utilization of 
the flour derived therefrom, especial- 

in many of the soft wheat flour 
pplications, are ramified. Conse- 
quently, he builds soundly who pre- 
lises his production on a foundation 

knowledge, assures its satisfactory 
iture through the diligent applica- 
on of effective control measures 

id enjoys constant improvement 
rom the consistent effort expended 
n the search for a more complete 

derstanding of the phenomena in- 
olved in the production and utiliza- 
tion of his products. 

Diversification of his line of prod- 
cts is a trend of thought the miller 

ight apply in his postwar planning. 
For example, something might be 
done with wheat germ to adapt it 
for more general utilization in hu- 
nan nutrition. The position to be 
ecupied by prepared biscuit mixes, 
cake mixes and the like might be 
studied. Perhaps there are indus- 
trial applications, as for instance in 
the field of adhesives, which may 


have possibilities for some millers 
ind for others opportunity may lie 
in the direction of the development 
of a novel and nutritious breakfast 
cereal, 





There is one psychological factor 
that I think the miller needs to con- 
sider as he ponders his future and in 
bringing this discourse to a close I 
should like to comment on it briefly. 

I have the impression that many 
millers have developed such a degree 
of casualness toward their business 
that in a sense they have developed 
an inferiority complex. Let me re- 
mind you that such should not be 
the case for the economic and nutri- 
tional importance of your products 
is of the highest degree. Add to this 
the observation already stated to the 
effect that the phenomena with which 
you deal are most complex. Couple 
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these with the aspects of public 
service that are shared by all who 
provide the food supply for the na- 
tion and it should be readily apparent 
that the milling industry affords full 
opportunity for the exercise of busi- 
ness acumen, challenges the most 
astute mind and provides fulfillment 
for the desire for self-respect and 
self-satisfaction. Viewed in _ this 
light there should be generated a 
great degree of enthusiasm and a 
desire to do a “heads up” job so 
that by virtue of such realization the 
miller is psychologically adjusted to 
cope with his problems in the future, 
not as they present themselves to 


we re 


WILL THE THOUSANDS of housewives who turned 
to commercially baked bread during the past few years go 
back to home baking as they give up their jobs in war plants? 

The answer will hinge to a great degree upon whether the 
word “ENRICHED” is featured on your sacks and packages 


of family flour. 
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him, but as he meets them more 
than halfway, aggressively, intelli- 
gently and courageously. 


¥ Y¥ 


Editor’s Note.—The foregoing ar- 
ticle was the text of an address made 
by Mr. Garnatz at a recent meeting 
of the Ohio Millers State Associa- 
tion. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 








When lifting heavy objects, it is 
well to remember that the back 
should be kept as nearly straight as 
possible, and that the lifting should 
be done by bending the knees. 





Kitchen, courtesy of Consolidated E 


upon seeing it when buying either bread or flour after war- 
time regulations are rescinded. 

For best insurance that housewives will resume home 
baking, and use more flour than in any recent decade, take 
the necessary steps now so that ALL your brands of family 


flour will feature that word “ENRICHED”’ 


For during the period since January, 1943 when War Food 


Order No. 1 made enrichment of bakers’ white bread and 
rolls mandatory, the public has learned to appreciate that the 
word “ENRICHED” means higher value, will in fact insist 
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Milling Research 





(Continued from page 4a.) 


“Vapor pressure measurements in- 
dicate that the water added to the 
wheat in tempering is completely ab- 
sorbed in 1 to 3 hours. Longer tem- 
pering periods may produce desirable 
changes in the grain which aid in 
the milling process. The rate of 
evaporation increases with increased 
moisture content of the grain due to 
the higher vapor pressure of the wa- 
ter in the materials. Heating the 
wheat and tempering water before 


mixing increases the rate at which 
water is absorbed by the wheat. 
Scouring the wheat before tempering 
also increases the rate of water ab- 
sorption by the grain. 

“Relative humidities which exist 
under equilibrium conditions in 
closed systems remain the same un- 
der different temperatures, if the 
moisture content of the material re- 
mains constant. 

“The results show that it is pos- 
sible to maintain the relative humid- 
ities which are necessary to prevent 
evaporation in the mill. They also 
serve as a guide to what range of 
humidities should be maintained in 
a study of the effects of relative hu- 
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midities on the milling process.” 

These statements show that the re- 
search done by financing these fel- 
lowships by the Association of Opera- 
tive Millers was practical and bene- 
ficial to the milling industry. 


A Variety of Investigations 


The department of milling industry 
has also had a number of graduate 
students, part of them supported by 
other fellowships, while a good many 
financed their own way. A few of 
the subjects of research which had 
a more or less direct relation to mill- 
ing technology were: “Effects of the 
Amount and Kind of Bleach Used on 
Flour in Relation to Its Aging”; 





FOR A GOOD LOAF OF BREAD 





You Millers— whose profit 
depends upon the highest possible ex- 


traction at the first operation, greater 
yield, less ash, lower power costs— 
should keep your rolls in condition 


with Essmueller Service. 


Here’s Why—Your customers want 


service but: 


the finest grade of flour they can buy 
—(at the least cost, as you know). To 
meet today’s conditions your operat- 
ing efficiency must be in tip-top shape. 
We can make it so—not only through 


our rollgrinding and corrugating 


We also feature a complete service for the Milling Industry—engineering, consulting, 
production facilities, and warehousing of all equipment required in successful milling 


operations. ¢ For the Millers, a Profitable (good-all-around) Loaf of Bread starts with 


the First extraction. 
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“Bleaching Agents Versus Potassium 
Bromate in Baking with Dry Milk 
Solids”; “Correlation of Baking Re. 
sults with Some Physical Properties 
of Dough”; “A Colorimetric Study 
of Flour in Relation to Its Ash Con. 
tent”; “Effects of Enzymes on the 
Physical Properties of Dough”; “Ef. 
fects of Weather, Variety, and Lo- 
cation Upon the Vitamin B Content 
of Some Kansas Grown Wheats.” 

In the near future when the World 
War veterans return to college, a 
large number of men will study to. 
wards advanced degrees. The fa- 
cilities for research at the depart- 
ment of milling industry will attract 
several men to take up problems con- 
nected with milling. Several former 
graduates have already written the 
department of their desire and, 
through the provisions of the GI Bill, 
many will take advantage of this un- 
usual opportunity. 


Many Unsolved Problems 


The department of milling indus- 
try receives federal as well as state 
funds for research in milling prob- 
lems. One of the projects deals with 
the conditioning of wheat. Extensive 
studies have been made with the use 
of heat and short rest periods. At 
present the department is using live 
steam to bring the temperature of 
the wheat to 105° F. before the addi- 
tion of water at 140° F., then the 
wheat is left to rest for 3 to 4 hours 
before milling. 

Although considerable work has 
been accomplished on conditioning of 
wheat, humidities in the mill and 
over mill stock, grinding, etc., there 
is yet much to be done. When opera- 
tive millers meet, questions are asked, 
such as: What corrugations should 
be used on the breaks in milling both 
hard and soft wheat? Which mid- 
dlings stock can be ground on cor- 
rugated rolls? Where should high 
speed sifters be used? Which is the 
best purifier and what is the value 
of purifiers? What is the best type 
of feed roll to use on breaks, mid- 
dlings? and so on. No doubt, one 
can find several good feed rolls in 
use, but is the best type being used? 
Adjustments on a pair of rolls are, in 
fact, crude. The same could be said 
about some other milling machinery. 
Research is needed on roll corruga- 
tions, roll feeders, roll adjustments, 
roll speeds, in fact all phases of the 
milling process. Measurements for 
blending wheat and methods for judg- 
ing flour are needed. The new meth- 
ods in rapid photography should be 
used to study what happens in the 
grinding processes. The use of elec- 
tromagnetic waves in conditioning 
wheat is an alluring problem for re- 
search, also the use of electronics in 
dust collecting. These are but a few 
of the many problems to be investi- 
gated in milling technology. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 








Chloropicrin or “tear-gas” is 4 
heavy, volatile liquid with a rather 
high boiling point. On exposure to 
air it vaporizes slowly, forming a 
heavy gas that is very toxic to in- 
sects. By means of a gravity-feed 
applicator the fumigant is applied di- 
rectly into the stream of grain as it 
is run into the bin. A dosage of from 
2 to 3 lbs per 1,000 bus of grain gives 
satisfactory control.—U. S. Depar'- 
ment of Agriculture Circular 390. 


LABORATORY SERVICE | 
Exclusively a Cereal Consulting j 


and Control Laboratory for the 
Flour, Feedand Grain Industries 
ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, Ir 
Corby Bldg St. Joseph, Mo 
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FULL STRENGTH 
MALTED WHEAT 


FLOUR 


THE STANDARD OF QUALITY 
FOR THE MILLING INDUSTRY 





PURE 


SILA BOLTING CLOTH 
leyazel 


GRIT GAUZE 














Your bakery customers are particu- 


larly conscious of the malting prop- 


CANMORE BRAND 


WOVEN IN SCOTLAND 
UNDER SWISS TECHNICAL 
SUPERVISION FROM 
PURE SILK OF THE 
FINEST QUALITY 
OBTAINABLE DURING THE 
PRESENT WAR PERIOD. 


erties of their flour this year. 


Check your flour carefully, reinforce 
it with our full strength Malted Wheat 
Flour, and keep the performance of 


your product uniform. 


The Kansas Milling 


WICHITA Company KANSAS 


ENGLAND 







































That is, TWO strong poles of force over which the mate- 
rial must pass, thereby doubly insuring stopping and hold- 
ing contaminating metal. Two magnets in one; TWICE 
THE EFFICIENCY OF SINGLE MAGNETS. 


PERMAFLUX magnets are powerful, and stay that way. “S 
As an example, it requires a pull of 16 lbs. to release a 
1 inch diameter round steel ball adhering to magnetic face. 


PERMAFLUX pays dividends by eliminating hazards of 
explosions and fire due to tramp metal. In addition, sav- 
ings are realized in costs of damage to machinery and 
labor time lost in maintenance and repair. 





Magnet open 
for cleaning 


29 Gooding St., Lockport, N. Y. 





THE RICHMOND MFG. CO. 
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Pointers for Small Mills 

















WO agencies of the federal 
government, the Army and the 
War Food Administration, are 
now in the market for large quanti- 
ties of wheat flour. Both have 
taken substantial quantities of flour 
throughout the war, but lately be- 
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Selling Flour to the Government 


By Millers National Federation 


cause of the tremendous food require- 
ments for conquered and liberated 
areas, their demands, particularly the 
Army’s, have risen sharply. 

How long this demand will continue 
at the present level is impossible to 
predict, but as long as it lasts these 


agencies want every mill possible to 
take at least its proportionate share 
of the business. Virtually all types 
and qualities of flour are being pur- 
chased and the agencies are making 
special efforts to accommodate mill- 
ers who have special selling or de- 










































ONE O F 1 3 DOW cw 


and lower overhead. 


food products. 


specializing in food fumigations. 


Dow Meihyl Bromide gets the fumigating job done 
more quickly—often overnight. This speedy action is 
possible because Methyl Bromide penetrates infested ae a 
materials faster than most fumigants thus permitting . 
a shorter exposure period. In addition, Methyl Bro- 
mide can be aerated quickly—generally in two: hours 
or less. Further savings in time can be gained by 
performing prefumigation tasks while the mill is 
still in operation. Together, these savings result in a 
minimum loss of working time, increased production, 


Methyl Bromide accomplishes a complete kill of 
insects and rodents . . . is economical . . . can be used 
with minimum of equipment... . is harmless to most 


We will be glad to send you more information or put 
you in touch with a competent industrial operator 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY * MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York © Boston © Philadelphia * Washington « Cleveland « Detroit « Chicago 
St. Lovis © Houston « San Francisco. © Los Angeles « Seattle 


EMICALS USED BY 









HE FOOD rRUUS TERE Y 





\ th The penelhialing femgoanl 


bromide 


Write for information on the simple 
screened box test to determine the 
effectiveness of your fumigations. 


sPENSABLE 
D VICTORY 
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livery problems. The Army happens 
to be in a better position to give 
such accommodation than WFA at 
present. 

Small mills as a class have oj 
flour to the government to only q 
limited extent for a number of re,. 
sons, not the least being the fear tha 
dealing with the government wa; 
difficult and tied up with red tape. 
The government does have Procedures 
which vary somewhat from Usual 
commercial practice, but these pro- 
cedures are not really hard io fg. 
low once they are understood. hp 
salient features of the buying py. 
cedures of both the Army and WFA 
are outlined below for the benefit of 
all mills which have not sold thes 
agencies. 

Army Flour Buying 

The Army has two principal floy 
buying programs, one to supply army 
and navy service bakeries; the other 
(the green dot program) for civilian 
feeding in territories occupied or ]jp. 
erated by our armed forces. For the 





ieee} 


Editor’s Note.—The accompanying 
article is Small Mills Bulletin No, 1 
sponsored by the small mills com. 
mittee of the Millers National Fed. 
eration. In its announcement of the 
bulletins, the committee states that 
the publications are intended pri- 
marily for the small mill members 
of the organization and will deal 
chiefly with problems which are pe. 
culiar to that segment of the in. 
dustry. The article was written 
by a staff member of the Millers 
National Federation. Other buille. 
tins to be issued will be prepared 
by members of the committee 





former is required hard wheat bread 
flour, and a very small amount of 
cake flour, both high quality and held 
within rather narrow specification 
tolerances. For the green dot pro- 
gram, the Army has purchased a wide 
variety of flours, requiring only that 
they produce a satisfactory loaf of 
bread. Hard and soft wheat straights 
and stuffed straights, and soft wheat 
cutoffs have been bought. 

When the Army is in the market, 


it issues an invitation to bid. Any § 


mill can be put on the mailing list 
for these invitations by making re- 
quest to the appropriate Quarter- 
master Depot. The addresses of the 
two buying depots and their respec- 
tive areas of purchase are: Chicago 
Quartermaster Depot, 1819 West 
Pershing Road, Chicago 9, II1., for the 
area east of the Rockies; and Cali- 
fornia Quartermaster Depot, Oak- 
land, Cal., for the west coast 

In submitting a bid to the Arny, 
the miller wires all information called 
for in the invitation to bid, which 
usually includes: quantity, price, bas- 
ing point, ash content, and container. 
If the Army desires to accept the bid 
as offered, a wire acceptance is made. 
If the Army desires to negotiate 0 
some terms of the offer, these nego 
tiations are carried on customarily 
by phone, and if a sale results, wire 
confirmation is issued. A _ formal 
written contract is also issued but 
these are sometimes delayed and may 
not even be received by the time 
shipment is made. If a miller ha 
flour which he wishes to sell to the 
Army but which does not meet the 
Army specifications precisely, l 
should not hesitate to make the offer 
An average sample of the fio 
should be sent to the appropriate 
quartermaster depot and a letter d: 
rected to the contracting officer de 
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scribing the flour, and making an 
offer of sale. When the sample has 
peen analyzed, the contracting officer 
will contact the offerer. The Army 
prefers to buy flour in lots of 3,200 
sacks Or more, but in order to ac- 
commodate small millers, it will on 
occasion buy as little as 800 sacks. 
Offers should be made in multiples 
of 800 sacks, unless the miller can 
joad 1,000 sacks to the car. Sellers of 
hard wheat flour should have a copy 
of Army flour specifications CQD 
346. Specifications for soft wheat 
four are stated only in the invita- 
tion to bid. The hard wheat flour 
invitations contain a provision as to 
maltose content. While the Army 
advises that this should not bother 
any miller who does not use an ex- 
cess of sprouted wheat, millers should 
not consider their flour safe in this 
respect without regular laboratory 
analysis. 

The Army will supply each seller 
with an instruction booklet titled 
“Why and How of the Vendors Ship- 
ping Document.” The vendor’s ship- 
ping document (or VSD) is a form 
designed by the Army to serve as a 
combination invoice and shipping no- 
tice. A set of VSD’s is supplied to 
cover each car to be shipped and each 
set may consist of from 11 to 29 
copies. The information to be in- 
serted by the miller on each copy of 
the set is the same so it is just a 
problem of duplication. (The “unit 
cube” is required to be shown on this 
form for certain shipments. This re- 
fers to cubical displacement and is 
216 per 100-lb sack of flour. The 
“total cube” is 2.16 multiplied by the 
number of filled sacks). 

The VSD’s are supplied the ship- 
per along with the shipping instruc- 
tions, the bag marking instructions, 
instructions for wiring advice of ship- 
ment, certificate of analysis blanks, 
and the government bills of lading 
(unless a commercial lading is to be 
used). The certificate of analysis is 
to be prepared by the mill’s lab- 
oratory or by a commercial lab- 
oratory. The government bills of 
lading come in sets of about 10 
copies. Complete instructions on the 
routing of the various copies are giv- 
en. 

If the miller will take a little time 
to study the various instructions and 
then carefully follow them, he should 
experience no difficulty in selling the 
Army. However, the procedures are 
rather inflexible and if they are not 
strictly adhered to, the results are 
likely to be very unsatisfactory to 





INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTS 


Flour, Grain and Feed Analyses 


- THE - 
COLUMBUS LABORATORIES 
31 North State St. Chicago, I 
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both parties. Payment for flour de- 
livered should be received about a 
month after delivery is made and 
the required papers properly executed 
and filed. 

Purchases by WFA 

The War Food Administration buys 
flour principally for lend lease and 
for U. S. territories and possessions. 
Several kinds of flour are purchased, 
but WFA does not, at present, buy 
the wide variety of flours the Army 
purchases. All purchases now are 
for export. 

When WFA enters the market it 
issues an announcement of intent to 
purchase. This announcement is cir- 
culated to all mills on the mailing 
list which are in the proper geo- 
graphical location in relation to the 
ports through which the flour must 
pass, and which can supply the type 
of flour desired. The announcement 
states the kind of flour to be pur- 
chased and contains miscellaneous 
contract terms. It also refers to a 
“Standard Contract Conditions” 
form (Form PBT 400) which contains 
other terms that are a part of each 
flour contract with WFA. Millers 
should have both the announcement 
and Form PBT 400 and know their 
provisions before submitting a bid to 


WFA. L. J. Morgan is the WFA 
flour buyer. His address is: Procure- 
ment and Price Support Branch, 


Commodity Credit Corporation (OS), 
WFA, Washington 25, D. C. All com- 
munications to WFA_ by millers 
should be directed to Mr. Morgan 
with the exception of offers of flour 
made pursuant to an announcement. 
These should be directed as_ pre- 
scribed in the respective announce- 
ment. 

After a sale is made, the miller 
will receive a copy of Form FDA- 
324 “Information for Vendors”? which 
contains general instructions for ship- 
ping and making claims for payment. 
Later will come the ‘Notice to De- 
liver,” Form FDA-194, together with 
the “Document Distribution Instruc- 
tions,” Form FDA 345, and govern- 
ment bills of lading. Claims for pay- 
ment are prepared by the miller on 
voucher form, “Standard Form 1034.” 
A separate form 1034 need not be 
prepared for each carload. A con- 
tinuation sheet form may be obtained 
from the WFA which enables the 
seller to prepare one voucher to cov- 
er all deliveries covered by one no- 
tice to deliver. Payment is usually 
made by WFA within a month to six 
weeks after a voucher, properly sup- 
ported, is submitted. 

If it can be avoided, no flour should 
be shipped to a government agency 
which does not meet contract speci- 
fications. Some deviations from the 
contract will be permitted, but in all 
cases a penalty will be assessed which 
may be somewhat more than the 
market differential. 





CHECKERBOARD ELEVATOR CO. 


MILLING WHEAT + COARSE GRAINS + MILLFEED 
Hard and Soft Winter Wheat 


ST. LOUIS + KANSAS city * MINNEAPOLIS + DENVER + BUFFALO 











Flour Exchange 
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The J. K. HOWIE CO. Minneapotis, Minn. 


SOLE DISTRIBUTOR IN THE NORTHWEST FOR 


GREENING WIRE CLOTH 


PROMPT SERVICE and SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
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SEEPAGE WAS 
Stopped INSTANTLY 


ATER to a depth of 3 feet seeped into the elevator 

pits of a large eastern concern. Elevator operation 
was forced to suspend. Emergency action became neces- 
sary after repeated attempts to stop the seepage failed. 


Stonhard technicians were called upon. They used 
STONHARD STONTITE with Standard Portland Ce- 
ment. Seepage was stopped instantly and permanently from 
the inside of the pits. 


STONHARD STONTITE’S performance proved 
superior to other waterproofing methods 


because STONHARD STONTITE is superior. 






































































Stonhard Stontite will stop water leakage or seepage against direct 
water pressure in elevator pits, basements, manholes, tunnels, res- 
ervoirs, tanks, walls and floors. 


No Job Too Large or Too Small for 


STONHARD STONTITE 


BONDS PERFECTLY TO OLD AND 
NEW CONCRETE OR MASONRY 








We will send Our technical and 
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solve difficult wa- 
terproofing prob- 
lems. There is no 
charge for this 
service. 


STONHARD COMPANY 


BUILDING MAINTENANCE MATERIALS 


881 Terminal Commerce Bldg., Philadelphia 8, Pa. 
° 


Send for the new folder, ‘‘Water Leaks Stopped Instantly’’ 
NO OBLIGATION 

















STONHARD COMPANY, 
881 Terminal Commerce Bldg., Philadelphia 8, Pa. 


Please send us your new FREE Folder, “Water Leaks Stopped 
Instantly,’’ and more information, 
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Developments in Weat 
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her Forecasting 


* * 


A Better Understanding of the Movements of Air Masses Is One of the Scientific Developments of Our War Effort 


NE of the more important 
QO battles of this war will be 

won or lost over the Aleu- 
tians and over the Gulf of Mexico. 
The battle will not be waged between 
aircraft but between air masses, the 
movement of which determine the 


By Clarence Swendseid 


Mears-Swendseid Research 


type of summer weather over the 
corn belt and Great Plains. 

With less favorable crop weather, 
shortages of agricultural labor, in- 
adequate farm equipment, the United 
States food production is almost cer- 
tain to fall off in 1945 and the battle 


of the air masses will have much in- 
fluence in determining how much 
food this country shall produce. 

An air mass is an extensive por- 
tion of the earth’s atmosphere hav- 
ing identical characteristics horizon- 
tally. These characteristics are pre- 











ROBERT FULTON 


Few are familiar with the fact that Robert Fulton was 





a capable and successful portrait painter. His crafts- 


man’s instinct stood him in good stead when all the world 


was mocking at the silly steamboat upon which he was 


working. The crowd that came to jeer the maiden trip 


of the “Clermont” remained to cheer instead, as the little 


boat chugged up the Hudson against wind and current. 


New ideas, whether in steamboats or bolting cloth, are 


hard to launch and the ones that survive do so because 


they fill a real need. 


SWISS SILK has been meeting the bolting needs of a 


century and more of milling and is still, in this miracu- 


lous age of new and better ways of doing most every- 


thing, the ideal bolting cloth. 





BODMER + DUFOUR + EXCELSIOR - SCHINDLER - WYDLER 
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dominately from its place of Origin 
that is, from the area over the earty, 
surface where the mass Previously 
had been stationary for some tiny 
and from which it began its glob, 
travels. These characteristics 4, 
sufficiently fixed so that air Massey 
may be named geographical. The 
air masses over the Great Plains ay 
called the polar continental and trop. 
ical maritime. The polar continent) 
air mass originates in Alaska, Cap. 
ada and the Arctic Ocean. Modifieg 
over the United States and Canada 
as it moves, it takes on new chara. 
teristics. A highly dry mass, it is yp. 
sponsible in some instances for “¢o) 
waves” and produces extreme cloud). 
ness at the time of maximum gy. 
face heating. The tropical maritime 
air waves originate in the Gulf o 
Mexico and northern Mexico. The 
original characteristic is high stabj). 
ity, warm at the surface, the highest 
of temperatures in the summer and 
a tendency not to be affected by low 
clouds or fog encountered in jt 
travels to the north or northeast, 


Great Plains Weather 


The corn fields of the midwest and 
the vast grain fields of the Great 
Plains constitute the _ principal 
sources of the cereal grains, the key. 
stone of the allied nations’ food sup- 
ply and the hope of the millions of 
hungry people recently liberated jp 
Europe. In the course of a fey 
days, those fields that hold the prom. 
ise of much food can be turned into 
dry shriveled stands of grain, burned 
by a wind from the fires of Vulcan, 
These winds that turn the green and 
growing crops to brown, sweep w 
from the south and west across the 
Great Plains. The more humid east- 
ern area of the corn belt can usually 
be relied upon for some kind of 
crop. The more humid areas embrace 
the Ohio River basin, including the 
states of Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, 
The subhumid area takes in the tall 
corn country, eastern Nebraska, east- 
ern Kansas, all of Missouri, Wiscon- 
sin and southern Minnesota. The 
semi-arid Great Plains stretch from 
the prairie provinces of Canada on 
the north to the Texas panhandle 
section on the south. It is here on 
the Great Plains that the battles for 
food can be won or lost, for the 
weather in this semi-arid region is 
indeed moody, since losses from 
drouth come more often and are more 
severe. 

An old song says that woman is 
fickle. So also is weather in the 
Great Plains. In one mood it seems 
like a loving housewife. Next day it 
lashes out with a devastating fury. 

In a desert, one knows what to 
expect of the climate and plans ac- 
cordingly. The same is true of the 
more humid regions. However, men 
have been often disillusioned by the 
semi-arid regions because they are 
sometimes humid, sometimes dust 
bowls and sometimes a hybrid cross 
between the two. To live with these 
moods, one must be wise and cal: 
tious. 


Climatic Basis for “Moods” 

The moods of the Great Plains have 
a climatic basis. Normally the “trop 
ical maritime” masses from the south 
curve eastward, and so never reat 
the Great Plains. Most of the warm 
air masses that do reach the plails 
pass over northern Mexico but it 8 
so dry to begin with that it has little 
or no water to spill when it is forced 
up by the cold polar front from th 
north. One questioning these regi 
lar movements of warm air 1ass¢ 
has but to reflect as to the regula 
ity of the phenomena of the Gulf 
stream or the Japanese current. Th 
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moist air from the Gulf, however, 
does not avoid the Great Plains. Most 
of the precipitation there, as farther 
east, is due to the incursions of “‘trop- 
ical maritime” air. Occasionally 
masses Of especially moist tropical 
air enter the plains and collide 
with dry polar air with such a force 
that violent rainstorms and heavy 
precipitation occur. Thus, through- 
out the Great Plains region, great 
jility of rainfall from season 


vari: 

to season is produced as a result of 
differences in the moisture content 
of the northward moving air masses, 


the routes followed, and the force of 
the impact between the warm and 


cold air forces. 


mperatures and Air Masses 


The excessively high and low tem- 
peratures which are characteristic 
of the plains are also associated with 
the interaction of these tropical and 
polar air masses. The displacement 
of warm tropical by an advancing 
mass of cold polar air may bring 
about a drop in surface temperature 
of as much as 60° F. in a few hours. 

At present, scientific research in 
ange weather and crop yield 
isting is proceeding cautiously, 
‘ing our understanding of the 
factors which control weather 
chanzes. A cursory examination of 
some of the long-range weather and 
crop vield records shows definite pat- 
ter in weather and crop yield 
changes that tend to be repeated 
from one year to the next, or from 
one decade to the next. But science 
will never adopt these theories until 
recognized meteorologists find the di- 
rect cause of the phenomena. Scores 
of men have labored with cycles and 
learned that the tendency seemed 
sufficiently persistent to warrant a 
systematic analysis. As a result there 
are over 50 “climatic cycles,” vary- 
ing from 273 months to nearly a 
century. Each man who has pro- 
posed one or more of these cycles has 
become convinced that he has found 
a particular rhythm in which climatic 
conditions have changed from a 
minimum, through a maximum, and 
back to a minimum observational 
value. There is a true significance in 
some of these cycles, but it is also 
apparent that the climatic experience 
resulting from the various combina- 
tions of cycles is indeed complex. 
student of early day Chinese 
culture writes, “Centuries ago the 
Chinese worked it all out according 
to the stars, the sun and the moon, 


long 
fore 
enla 
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and their influence upon the tides, 
and all simple means of predicting 
hot days and cold. Even in their 
yearly calendar they know with some 
degree of certainty just what to ex- 
pect in any given year. The weather 
and events repeat themselves, the 
Chinese have discovered, so they de- 
vised a definite cycle. To these years, 
so! good, some bad and some just 
so and so, they have given names, 
each with a symbolic meaning. When 


I was told in February of 1942 that 
it is going to be a wet and rainy 


summer because it was the Year of 
the Water Horse, I believed it when 
September rolled. around. 1943 was 


the Year of the Water Ram; 1944 
was the Year of the Wood Monkey 
anc 1945 the Year of the Wood- 


Chinese Weather Prophets 


is evident that these early day 


Chinese scholars discovered the ten- 
dency to be sufficiently persistent to 
Warrant the systematic analysis to 
devise measures appropriate for these 
problems. It must be admitted that 


even centuries ago there were learned 
Scholars in China who had adequate 
Statistical training in tests of statis- 
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tical significance to note the meteor- 
ological factors that were responsible 
for such long period repetitions. 
There are two Asiatic air masses, the 
tropical Pacific, originating in mid- 
Pacific areas. The standard path of 
the air mass is across South China. 
It is the principal cause of all South 
China weather, its movements being 
caused both by cyclonic and anti- 
cyclonic conditions. The polar Si- 
berian mass covers nearly all of the 
northern portion of Siberia. The 
movement of Siberian highs is re- 
sponsible for carrying the North Pa- 
cific and its meetings with the tropi- 
cal Pacific air masses. It is the prin- 
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label 


cipal cause of the Japanese and Phil- 
ippine Islands weather. 

Although few Americans are aware 
of it, the world has just suffered a 
major crop disaster. This drouth en- 
circled the world “down under,” in 
other words, it spread through the 
southern portions of the continents 
of Africa, South America and Aus- 
tralia. The Argentine harvest is es- 
timated to be 60% of the previous 
season. The South African countries, 
never self-sufficient, suffered pro- 
longed drouth. Reports coming in 
from Australia claim that the drouth 
of 1944-45 was the most disastrous 
in the history of white men on that 
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continent. Press notices tell of the 
strange phenomena, how the sun 
was obscured by a haze during the 
drouth, how the sun rose like a huge 
red ball every morning. The same 
phenomena was noticed in our drouth 
years in the dust bowl area. 


Is Weather Cyclic? 


The question naturally arises, when 
will this phenomena recur on the 
Great Plains? There are too many 
farmers and ranchers in this favored 
semi-arid Great Plains area who be- 
lieve that this area will advance and 
be prosperous for an indefinite period. 
That thought unfortunately is part 
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In recognition of the wide range of individual requirements, 
three types of Pfizer Bi-Cap Flour Enrichment Concentrates 
have been developed. Each meets the recommendations of 
the Millers National Federation as to composition, and allows 
an ample safety factor. All are finely milled to uniform 
particle size to facilitate distribution in your flour. 
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You'll recognize the different types by the color imprinted 
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Single strength. Prepared 
with Reduced Iron (Ferrum 
Reductum). 
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TYPE C 


Double strength. Prepared 
with Reduced Iron (Ferrum 
Reductum). 


















Every lot of Bi-Cap passes rigid laboratory tests for quality. 


At Chas. Pfizer & Co., maintenance of such uniformly high 


quality is based on vast resources, chemical and biological 


knowledge, and a near-century of 


turing chemists. 
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Two No. 30 HAAKY Sealed Flow ASPIRATORS used 
ahead of the grinding bins of 2,500-bbl. unit in a Buf- 
falo, N. Y., mill. 


HAAKY “icv ASPIRATOR 
assures BETTER Results... 


because — 
1. The patented HAAKY Floating Unit Control provides a 


uniform and automatically controlled flow of grain pass- 
ing to aspiration. 

2. HAAKY operation combines and synchronizes both 
suction and centrifugal force. Dust and chaff are re- 
moved and a light polishing is provided. 


3. Fan designed especially for grain aspiration — assures 
ample suction. 

4. An efficient separation in the settling chamber keeps 
screenings from entering dust collector stocks. 


Write for interesting HAAKY booklet. 
509 Vandalia Street 


HAAKY MFG. CO. ST. PAUL 4, MINN. 


ASPIRATORS - SEPARATORS - SCOURERS - SCALPERS 






































ARE YOU TEMPTING IT? 


Do Your New 
Employees Know The 
Fundamentals of 


FIRE HAZARDS? 


Write us for a supply of instruction cards to be handed 
to new workers. These cards list 12 brief rules of fire 
prevention in grain handling plants which every worker 
should know. 


Your plant may be in danger due to ignorance, careless- 
ness, or indifference. 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 W. MADISON STREET 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 

















of the western. spirit of optimism, 
for the Great Plains will prove to 
be inconstant. At this very moment 
the farmers of Florida, Georgia, the 
Carolinas, Virginia, New Mexico and 
California are experiencing a drouth 
which evidently means that the phe- 
nomena is moving northward and in 
the course of time will hit the Great 
Plains. It is natural to believe that 
if the tropical maritime air masses 
that originate over the Gulf and 
northern Mexico prove to be dry 
they will carry little moisture on the 
northward trip across the Great 
Plains. 


Weather Must Be Understood 


Climate and weather are therefore 
basic natural resources, but they 
must be understood if they are to be 
turned to good advantage. As civili- 
zation has become more complex, our 
dependence on intimate and accurate 
knowledge of climate and weather 
has increased. The primary object 
in investigating cycles of rainfall or 
cycles of economic phenomena is that 
the knowledge of the constant recur- 
rence of the cycles will place one in 
a position to foresee and utilize the 
dependent phenomena. 

The home front has heard very lit- 
tle about the resourceful work that 
the army and navy weather squad- 
rons have done in long-range weath- 
er forecasting. The need for the 
clearest understanding of meteoro- 
logical phenomena created by aero- 
nautics was intensified when aviation 
became a military force of the first 
importance in World War II. By the 
time of the campaigns of 1944, the 
aerologists of all the military air 
forces had made weather forecasting 
an offensive weapon of-modern war- 
fare. This tactical use of weather 
required the perfection of techniques 
of foretelling weather conditions most 
suitable for the carrying out of aerial 
operations with a minimum of flying 
hazards, a maximum of concealment 
aloft at a given objective, a maxi- 
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mum of horizontal visibility at a 
fixed altitude throughout the flight, 
Long-range forecasting is playing a 
great part in all military operations 
on sea, on land and in the air. 

In this motherhood of necessity, 
aerology bore rich fruit. Outstand- 
ing was the practical application of 
a new and extremely revolutionary 
system of long-range weather fore. 
casting which involved analysis of 
small variations in heat sent earth- 
ward by the sun studied in conjunc. 
tion with cyclical factors. This 
method was developed at the Califor. 
nia Institute of Technology and its 
perfection under the stress of mili- 
tary operations was deemed so im- 
portant that it is guarded as one of 
the major military secrets of ihe 
Allied forces. 

When, prior to World War II, com- 
mercial airlines realized that their 
operations were being greatly limiied 
by lack of accurate weather data, 
their research meteorologists took up, 
developed and expanded a new, then 
little tried method of air mass an- 
alysis pioneered by such noted Nor- 
wegian scientists as V. Bjerkness and 
H. Solberg, who first glimpsed ‘he 
magnificent drama of the forces in- 
volved. This system of forecasting, 
instead of basing predictions upon 
moving areas of high and low pres- 
sure, predicated them upon a study 
of the interactions caused by the 
meeting of contrasting masses of air, 
The air mass system not only extend- 
ed predictions for long-range use in- 
stead of days, but also.made possible 
comparatively accurate forecasts of 
upper air weather. 
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A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
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Serving the Flour Milling Industry Since 1925 


We Say or sof 


USED BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS 


contact 


Arzo BAG COMPANY 


2423 W. 14th St., Chicago 8, Illinois 











@ Increased Bolting 
Capacity 


@ Last Longer 
@ No Joint Wear 


@ Made to Fit Any 
Square Sifter 


@ Immediate Delivery 
Ask for Particulars 





Some Reasons for the Wide Use of 


NOR-VELL Sieve Frames 


NOR-VELL SIEVE CO. 





1510 W. 29th Street 
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Increasing Production 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


e and Efficiency 


Is the Sifter Your Mill 5 Bottleneck: ? 


Editor’s Note-——The accompanying 
article was prepared by a member 
of this journal’s staff after discus- 
sions with several equipment engi- 
neers. The drawings were supplied 
by W. E. Norvell, Nor-Vell Sieve 
Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
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these days of high-pressure mill- 

ing when every bag of flour is 
needed, and every mill must run the 
very limit of its capacity, flour mill- 
ers are eager to find ways to stream- 
line their production, to make their 
mills more efficient. In doing this 
they must lose none of their tradi- 
tional flour quality, and in many 
cases they will find they can im- 
pro\ > it. 

While investigating their produc- 
tion, many millers find that their 
sifting equipment is the bottleneck. 
Many millwrights and others who 
have worked with sifters all their 
lives probably do not understand as 
wel! as they should the principles 
that govern the operation of a sifter. 
These principles, when properly fol- 
lowed, apply exactly the same to 
every sifting operation, with varia- 
tions, of course, for particular mills 
and particular mill streams. The 
following rules should be applied: 

(1) The sifter must be exactly 
level and plumbed properly. The 
correct way to do this, is to plumb 
the main drive shaft on both sides. 
Do not plumb the box. After the 
shaft is plumbed the reeds should 
be clamped. The sifter then is in 
condition to gyrate properly, run 
smoother, sift better, and do a more 
uniform job. 

(2) The sifter should be flowed 


T the sifter your bottleneck? In 





properly, with the sieves graduated 
according to the load, and the stock 
flowing freely through the sifter with 
no forcing or overloading. 
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Fig. 1—Shown above is a diagram 
of the bottom flow section for a 
Nordyke & Marmon sifter and what 
would be necessary to make a 
Straight flow from the top to the 
bottom of the section so that the 
miller can determine when he has 
an even flow on both sides of the 
sifter, 
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rig. 2—Shown above is the side 
elevation of the bottom flow sec- 
tion of a Nordyke & Marmon sifter 
Which allows ample room for the 
first scalp to discharge. 


(3) Every sieve should be in good 
condition. Leaky sieves defeat the 
purpose of the sifter. 

(4) Adequate space should be al- 
lowed for the “overs.” 

(5) Each section should be split 
properly in order to divide stock 
evenly on each side of section. If 
the stock is split evenly it is easy to 
increase the capacity. Provide two 
outlets for the tail, one for each side 


of section. Then you can see which 
side is overbolting and which is bolt- 
ing dry. 

One of the chief difficulties with 
sifters, according to those who have 
worked with them for many years, 
is the fact that so many millers in- 
sist on forcing the stock through 
them, rather than permitting the 
sifter to do only the job intended 
for it, and nothing more. In at- 
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tempting to force the stock the sieves 
become overloaded, and the stock 
that comes out of’ the sifter is mis- 
leading. Frequently upon inspection 
the millers will find that some sieves 
are bolting light and fail to realize 
that the reason is not because the 
sifter is failing to get sufficient stock, 
but that some sieves are overloaded 
and the stock is not flowing prop- 
erly. 

When the sifter is flowed prop- 
erly and stock moving freely, with 
the sieves graduated according to 
the load, it prevents forced bolt- 
ing under pressure, which so often 
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... TODAY and TOMORROW 
THE ROTOMATIC 





“Rotomatic” 


plugged into any 


EXPERIMENTAL SIFTER 


cuts guess work in setting rolls. 
Designed to meet the need for a small porta- 
ble gyratory action sifter to be used in setting 
rolls for a fixed and determined extraction 
—PROVES YOUR EXTRACTION SCI- 
ENTIFICALLY. 


motor driven and can be 
light socket. Automatic 


stop feature permits each test being made 


ile | for exactly the same period—may be timed 
to exact period desired, from a few seconds 
up to 5 minutes. 


THE ECONOMIST 


FLOUR AGITATOR 


. a complete sealed unit for use with 
any gas bleaching or maturing system. In 
addition to its duty of maturing and bleach- 
ing it can’t be beat for the mixing in of vita- 
Breaks up all lumps as 


min concentrates. 
it mixes. 


All parts exposed to the gasses are made of 
wood, thereby eliminating the possibility of 
metal corrosion and the resultant harmful 


effects. 


Made in four sizes and may be furnished in 


Single, Double or Triple Units— 





SSE THE GENERAL MILL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Complete Design and Engineering Service for the Flour and 


2021-23 Pennsylvania Avenue 


Feed Milling Industries 


KANSAS CITY 10, MISSOURI 
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happens in an improperly flowed 
machine. 

With the clothing in good shape 
and tight, with the pans clean and 
operating conditions proper, adjust- 
ments in the flow of the sifter itself 
are very simple. However, any ad- 
justments, whether made on the 
speed of the machine, or the throw, 
should be made gradually. Drastic 
changes will throw the machine so 
completely off from its previous per- 
formance that there will be no meas- 
uring stick by which to judge re- 
sults. One little change at a time 
will give the smart miller an indi- 


MILL COGS 


We make ALL kinds. Sprsletionis Reoty Dressed" 
cogs which are READY TO RUN the moment 
driven and keyed. Write for circular ““DW" 
and instruction sheets free. 


The N. P. Bowsher Co., South Bend, Ind. 
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cation of what is being accomplished, 
and the correct result can often be 
arrived at after a little experiment- 
ing. 

Production often can be increased 
by actual replacement of = sieves 
which are obstructing the flow of 
stock. Up until a few years ago all 
quarter-turn sieve frames at the bot- 
tom of the cuts on Nordyke & Mar- 
mon and Great Western stack sieves 
had a full pan which did not allow 
enough room for the full load on the 
sieve below. These old style quar- 
ter-turn sieves can be replaced with 
the new type quarter-turn sieve 
which does not have the pan and 
will allow 1%-inch space instead of 
11/16 inch space as in the old style 
sieve with the full pan. These quar- 
ter-turn sieves can be used for either 
righthand or lefthand travel of stock. 

Freedom of movement is essential 
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especially of larger sizes. 


flanges. 


installation. 


blending tanks. 











Simplify Inside Installations with... 


DAY DUAL-CLONE 
BOLTED FLANGE 
Construction (Design 2) 


Dust COLLECTOR 


Packed for 
shipping. The - 
bonnet, stack 

and secondary cone 
inside the 
main body. 
halves of main cone || 
nest together. 


This construction permits easier handling for installation, 
It also packs more compactly for 
shipment. Completely prefabricated and riveted at the fac- 
tory, requires only assembling and bolting together at the 


Specify DUAL-CLONE for high separating efficiency, low 


back pressure, low installation and maintenance costs. 


CORRECT ENGINEERING 


is one of the most important factors in a successful dust 
control system. The DAY organization has 63 years’ experi- 
ence, competent men, complete facilities for designing, 
fabricating and installing all sheet metal work of 10-gauge 
or lighter. Let DAY Service save you money. 


BOLTED CONSTRUCTION TANKS 


completely prefabricated, ready for easy, quick, low cost 
Butt-joined horizontal 
seam vertical joints with enclosing cleat, assuring a strong. 
neat, tight job. Sizes to fit your needs for storage and 


Write for full information 


The DAY Company 


In Canada—The Day Company of Canada, Ltd. 


822 Third Ave. N. E., Minneapolis 13, Minn. be AY “f 
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in manufacturing good flour, and in 
being able to control the quality of 
the product. 

The tendency of the busy miller 
in these days is to permit a machine 
to run as long as possible without 
attention, particularly in the case 
of a sifter. This results in tragic 
consequences in production of flour. 
When it is out of balance, overload- 
ed, or when the cloths are in bad 
condition, the sifter upsets the en- 
tire milling operation and destroys 
the good results the miller seeks to 
obtain from the rest of the milling 
operation. 

A diagram of a single section with 
straight flow from top to bottom is 
shown in Figure 1. By removing 
the upper wood plate on top of the 
flow section of a Nordyke & Marmon 
sifter, it would not entail a great 
deal of work to change one side of 
the flow section so there would be 
two tails from the section for in- 
spection to determine which side is 
running heavy or light. 

The flow of stock shown in Figure 
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Fig. 3—Shown in the sketch above 
is the travel of the stock for the 
overs of a 27-section sieve. 
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Fig. 4—The travel of the throughs 
of a 2%7-section sieve is shown above. 
Note that the throughs of the top 
cut are divided and the bottom sieve 
in the top cut does not have any 
pan. This arrangement allows the 
stock to come in from each side on 
each half of the top sieve of the 
cut below. The throughs of the sec- 
ond are flowed similarly, allowing a 
positive separation of the two halves 
of the section as far as the overs are 
concerned. 





4 will keep the stream divided over 
the balance of the flour cloths to 
discharge to one side for the first 
product and the throughs of the 
duster to the opposite side for the 
second product. This type of flow 
will enable one to determine from 
the discharge of the tail outlets 


whether there is an even amount 
of stock on each side of the section. 
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Milling 60 Years Ago 








MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 29a 


Balancing Break Rolls and Sifters 


Editor’s Note.—The now celebrat- 
ed book, “Gradual Reduction Méill- 
ing,’ written by Mr. Gibson in 1885 
was the source of the accompanying 
rticle. The author was a leading 
authority in the field of milling tech- 
nology during the transitional period 
from buhrstone to roller milling and 
it is interesting to note that Mr. 
Gibson’s exposition of the funda- 
mental principles of milling is as 
sound today as when he wrote the 
book 60 years ago. 
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¥OURTH break rolls require 
} more grinding surface than any 
of the other breaks, but usually 
have the same amount as the third, 
which is about as near as one can get 
to ihe desired result in actual prac- 
tice. The reason this extra amount 
of grinding surface is required is that 
there are a larger number of pieces 
than before, without a corresponding 
reduction in the bulk of the pieces. 

The corrugation for the fourth 
break is usually 16 or 18 to the inch 

16, probably, more often than 18 at 
this time. 

The scalping reel for the fourth 
break should be clothed with No. 24 
wire or its equivalent in grits gauze. 
Grits gauze, by the way, lasts very 
well on the fourth break. The other 
breaks will cut it out too rapidly to 
justify the expense. The length of 
the scalping reel for this break on a 


By Louis H. Gibson 


400- or 500-barrel mill would be 13 or 
14 feet. 

It is a common thing in many mills 
not to open the first three breaks 
when shutting down the mill, but 
merely to cut down the feed. 

From the fourth break scalper there 
is the natural drop to the fifth break, 
and it is a drop in the sense of a 
descent from one elevation to anoth- 
er, and also from a higher quality to 
a lower. At the best this fifth break 
stock is questionable in quality, and 
more particularly as to the quality 
of the middlings. Where one is run- 
ning the four middle breaks together 
—the second, third, fourth and fifth 
—if he will take the fifth break out, 
he will notice a wonderful difference 
in the quality of the middlings. It 
will show with all the middlings 
which pass through a No. 4 cloth, or 
finer. Whereas, it might have con- 
tained fine, fibrous, red stock in case 
of the fifth break middlings being 
run in, it will show much cleaner 
with them left out. 

There is quite a quantity of coarse 
middlings; in fact, the quantity must 
necessarily be very small, owing to 
the thickness of the stock before it 
is reduced, and its generally depleted 
condition. However, there is quite an 
amount of stock which will go 
through coarse cloth. It is bran with 
a small amount of adhering middlings. 
Altogether this substance is more 
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The essence of professional 
service is that it should pro- 


vide what clients need—not 
necessarily what they want 


Foop REeseEARCH LABORATORIES, INC. 


48-14 Thirty-Third Street, LONG ISLAND CiITY—1, 


New York 


RESEARCH, ANALYSES, and CONSULTATION for the FOOD, DRUG, and ALLIED INDUSTRIES 





infestation? 


effective kill from it? 


insect free. 
“know.” 


Write or call 


Portland, Ore. 
704 N.E. 68th St. 





O you know your insect pests? 
fumigant will best get at the source of your insect 
Do you know 
to apply that fumigant to get the most 


how best 


Fumigation is a specialists’ job. It 
takes “know how,” “know when,” and 
“know what,” to keep a mill clean and 
Our fumigation engineers 


Che Industrial Fumigant Co., Inc. 


5955 West 65th St., Chicago 


Do you know what 





Minneapolis 
216 Hodgson Bldg. 








OMEGA 
Vitamtser 


INSURES 

ABSOLUTE UNIFORMITY 
IN 

@ FLOUR ENRICHMENT 
























1 CONSTANT CHECK: weigh scale, 

at a glance, shows amount fed. 

2 INSTANT CONTROL: hand wheel 
adjustment of a dial having 100 
graduations. 

3 SIMPLE MECHANISM: design 
of feeder guarantees even distribu- 
tion and continuous feeding. 

4 REMOVABLE HOPPER :contents 
can be quickly emptied at any time 

by simply lifting off the hopper- 

disc assembly. 





This feeder is a precision machine designed especially for “‘enrich- 
ment” requirements. Its constant accuracy and simplicity of 
adjustment to obtain the desired rate of feed make it the ideal 
feeder for vitamins. Yes, and it’s built to give years of dependable, 
trouble-free operation. Naturally, the finer mills use OMEGA. 
May we tell you all about this Vitamiser? 


Scucerely 
OMEGA MACHINE COMPANY 


(Division of Builders Iron Foundry) 
89 Codding Street «* Providence 1, R. I. 
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MAKING FINE BAGS 


The high quality of FULTON FLOUR 
BAGS plus Fulton’s superior printing and 
attractive designs increase the eye ap- 
peal of your bags. Also, special premium 
packages with added sales value. 






Write our nearest plant 





Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


\lanufacturers Since 1870 
ATLANTA Ss ee 0) OF DALLAS 
NEW YORK NEW ORLEANS KANSAS CITY, KAN. 
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like tailings, and should be treated as 
such. It is not an easy matter to get 
the fifth break fine middlings in a 
condition which will justify its reduc- 
tion into patent flour. But they will 
make a most excellent quality of clear 
or bakers,’ if reduced on smooth rolls. 

Whatever may be said about the 
middlings from this break, the flour 
belongs, beyond question, with the 
clear; that is, the flour made during 
this reduction. It is relatively of a 
better quality than the middlings. 
The quality of the stock going to the 
fifth break machines—its size, tex- 
ture and general appearance—is an 


PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 








CINCINNATI, O. 





indication of the care and skill giv- 
en in grinding on the _ previous 
breaks. It is here that previous good 
or bad work shows itself the plainest, 
and it exerts a marked influence on 
the quality of the product of this re- 
duction. If it comes to these ma- 
chines in bad order, no work, how- 
ever skillful, can redeem it. 

Twenty corrugations to the inch 
seems to be the accepted cut for rolls 
for this break. No. 26 wire or the 
corresponding size of grits gauze is 
used for the scalpers. Thirteen or 
fourteen feet is a good length for a 
300- or 400-barrel mill, and, for the 
reason previously stated, about half 
that length would do for a mill of 
from 100 to 200 barrels. 

Comparisons are often made for a 
400- or 500-barrel mill similar to the 
above. This does not imply that this 
work is done for 500-barrel millers, 
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Jones-HETTELSATER ConsTRUCTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


Kansas City 6, Missourt 
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Facts... 


An inventory and appraisal of your 


grain processing plant by our trained 


engineers places at your disposal a 


neat, orderly volume which consists of 


facts — not 
value of 
building. 


Such a record has proven to be of | 
inestimable value on countless occa- 
That is why 
tinue with us year after year. 


sions. 


tories, 


guesses — regarding 


Is the inventory of your plant a hodge- 
podge collection of shipping inven- 
receipted bills, 


the 


-ach piece of equipment, each 


our clients con- 





tax assessor’s 


statements, etc.? 


An appraisal by us will supply you 


with 
finger-tips. 


accurate 
Let us discuss it with you. 


information at your 


a 


Appraisal Service Company, Inc. 


. Minneapolis, Minn. 


* Appraisers to the Milling and Grain Trade x 





but rather for the purpose of com- 
parison and proportion. One has to 
take something for a basis in order to 
work both ways. There are a great 
many more mills which are smaller 
than this than there are of this size 
and larger. In fact, the writer judges 
that the number is so much greater 
that the aggregate output from them 
would be immensely larger. 


Four vs. Five Breaks 


A successful millbuilder told the 
writer that all four-break mills 
should have five breaks. He said that 
in all mills where they placed a four- 
break combination machine, they 
sent the tail of the last scalper to a 
single pair of rolls to clean the bran. 
It is customary to speak of all re- 
ductions by corrugated rolls as 
breaks. 

In a six-break mill the first four 
reductions are, in practice, breaks; 
the fifth and sixth, cleaning reduc- 
tions. They scrape the bran, how- 
ever. The writer has no disposition 
to complicate the general expressions 
or nomenclature of milling opera- 
tions by inviting a distinction in the 
naming of these reductions. 


Handling Fifth Break Stock 

There is a general disposition to 
separate the fifth break stock from 
the usual stream of material from 
the middle breaks. While it has been 
the custom to run the products of 
the second, third, fourth and fifth 
breaks together, and bolt out the 
stock as though it were one product, 
there is a disposition to draw out 
this fifth break stock and bolt it by 
itself. 

The flour is nice and bright, but 
the middlings do not belong with 
those from the second, third and 


SEE now Easy. 

































WITH BULK LARVACIDE FROM 
CYLINDER, use the Metal Leg Vase 


Draw the liquid Larvacide from cylinder into 
Start machin- 
Larvacide 
Simple, in- 
expensive, nothing to break or get out of order, ag 
effective, 8, 


pop or other 12-ounce bottle. 
ery and upend bottle into vase. 
flows against moving belt and cups. 
Both above methods are unusually 
as well as easy. 
life and larvae, 
cracks and crevices and in boot stock, 


PROTECT YOUR CLEAN FLOUR 





Larvacide kill includes egg- 
along with adult insects, in 
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fourth reductions. 
fibrous, and generally irredeemably 


They are red, 


bad. Their condition may be im. 
proved, but the purification cannot he 
effected to such an extent as to make 
a desirable proportion of middlings 
suitable for patent flour. This n ay 
be proved by undertaking to purify 
these middlings by themselves. To be 
sure there will be a small proporti, 
which is all right, but there is shown 
to be such a large amount of had 
material that the evil of running 
this stock into the best flour in the 
mill cannot be seen. All this «p- 
plies with greater force to winier 
than it does to spring wheat milling 
though it may be considered as «p- 
plicable in principle to the latter. It 
may be said that the taking out of 
this fifth break stock from the body 
of the mill from the stream of prod- 
ucts from the three previous bre:ks 
will reduce the proportion of patent 
flour. Not so; it will reduce the bulk 
of stock going to the purifiers, «nd 
the bulk of purified middlings may be 
slightly reduced; but the perfection 
of their cleaning will be more appar- 
ent, and when it comes to their re- 
duction into flour, it will be found 
that as much or more flour wil! be 
taken from the reels where the mid- 
dlings are bright and clean than 
where they are less bright and clean 


5 


Middlings Reduction 


If these middlings were absolut 
ly pure—something which never hap- 
pens—they might be reduced so that 
their whole bulk would go into flour. 
As it became apparent that the mid- 
dlings were less clean, it would be 
found that the proportion of loss 
would be much greater than the pro- 
portion of stock which went to make 
these middlings unclean. 


IT iS TO APPLY 


TREY VEXBHCIQ 


HETO ELEVATOR Lie ELEVATOR LEGS 


THESE SIMPLE SYSTEMS SAVE TIME 
in Fumigating Large and Small Miils 


Using the 1 Ib. Dispenser Bottle, the 
FUMALKEG, pictured, treats leg (and in 
smaller mills, much of the connecting 


machinery). 

No mask is needed. Treatment can be 

made after closing time, with machinery 

running for two or three minutes to dis- 

tribute the gas. 
Write for special 
FUMALEG 
Folder, of 
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IN TRANSIT— 


Spray a pint or so of Larvacide to each end of boxcars before pall leave—and 


wedge doors. 


also in handy Dispenser Bottles, each 
in major cities, 





INNIS, SPEIDEN & COMPANY, 
* CLEVELAND 
Canadian Distributors: STRONG, SCOTT MFG. CO. Ltd. TORONTO 





BOSTON + CHICAGO ~ CINCINNATI 


We supply FREE CAR SIGNS. 
Larvacide is a tear gas, shipped in liquid form in cylinders 25, 


50, 100 and 180 Ibs., 


in sealed can, 12 to wooden case. Stocked 


117 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK 6 
* OMAHA PHILADELPHIA 
* WINNIPEG + CALGARY 
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We have not meant to be secretive about the new packer, 
but we did not want to announce it until everything was 
all set to go. However. news of such a radical improvement 
in flour packaging is bound to get around, particularly in 
an industry as closely-knit as yours, and since some of the 
“rumors” are way off the beam, we want to take this occa- 


sion to bring you up-to-date. 


The first five St. Regis 402-PS Packers have been built 
and installed. They are being tested and adjusted to meet 


actual operating conditions in the flour mills. 


They are packing exact weights of flour in clean, sani- 
tary Multiwall Paper Bags, and handling it at the rate of 


five to six 100-pound bags per minute. 


They are packaging flour in the same modern, sanitary 
container that has been carrying the greater part of sugar 


and other food stuffs.. the Multiwall Paper Bag. 


This is important to you 


from several angles: 
1. Using the 402-PS Packer and Multiwall Bags will save 


you time. labor and money. 


2. Your products will be assured complete protection in 


transit and storage. 


3. The economy of Multiwall Paper Bags is so great as to 
permit of their 1-time, 1-trip use. This eliminates the haz- 


ards of infestation and the costs of fumigation. 


IN CANADA: 


St. Regis Paper Co. (Can.) Ltd. 
Montreal, Quebec 
Vancouver, British Columbia 


Boston, Mass. Birmingham, Ala. 


New Orleans, La. 











Dallas, Texas 


Franklin, Va. 
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N HEARING 
UMURD! 


GIS FLOUR PACKER 


4. Your customers will receive full weight. There is no 
sifting with Multiwalls—and sacks empty their clean con- 


tents cleanly. 


5. A St. Regis 402-PS Valve Bag System is practically a 
pipe line of clean, strong kraft paper from your mill 


stream to your customers. 


Unfortunately we are unable to say just how quickly 
packers will be available. This is, in effect, an interim re- 
port from the St. Regis Paper Company to the milling in- 
dustry. The production of these packers depends upon 
many of the variables and unknowns which affect all busi- 


ness today. 


We can say this. As soon as men and materials are avail- 
able, we shall start making the 402-PS Packer, and pro- 
duction will be stepped up as rapidly as possible. 

Experience to date with the 402-PS Packing system 
proves conclusively that it is a major advance in economic, 


efficient packaging for the milling industry. 






MULTIPLY PROTECTION © MULTIPLY SALEABILITY 


ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 


TAGGART CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 17: 230 Park Ave. CHICAGO 1: 230 No. Michigan Ave. 
BALTIMORE 2: 2601 O'Sullivan Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO 4: 1 Montgomery St. 


Denver, Colo. No. Kansas City, Mo Los Angeles, Calif. 


Seattle, Wash. Nazareth, Pa. Toledo, Ohio 
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Separate by Length with CARTER DISCS = 
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Nothing could be simpler or more effective than the Carter Disc method of separating oats from wheat. 
Oats are longer than wheat. Nature made them that way. Being longer, oats are unable to enter the 9m 
pockets in a Carter Wheat Disc. These pockets pick up the wheat but reject the oats, large barley, straw is prot 
joints and other material which is longer than the wheat. erative 
The result is a clean-cut separation accurately performed _ Z 
at low cost! Just as oats and other longer material can be tion in 
separated on a basis of length differences—cockle and other ment 
saaide 
by the disc method. Carter Dise Separators, individually ing, an 
or in series, can be adapted to meet the requirements of poy ; 
a ; 
the was 








shorter foreign material can also be removed from wheat 


any mill both as to capacity and separations desired. Don’t 
put up with oat or cockle trouble. Incorporate Carter Disc 






Separators in your wheat cleaning system. 
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Shown at left are two Carter Disc Oat 
Machines mounted one over the other. 
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ANCIENT AND HONORABLE 


N OT in mere flattery do we hang up these ad- 
LN jectives as a label for the congratulations that 
are appropriate upon the golden anniversary of 
the Association of Operative Millers. We are not 
the first to use them of an industry paralleling 
more closely and continuously than any other the 
upward path of civilized mankind. The magazine 
Fortune recently called it, facetiously, the sec- 
ond oldest, but that, certainly, is old enough. And 
in respect of the accolade of honorable, it yields 
to none. 

Carlton D. McKenzie, president of the Millers 
National Federation, had all this in mind when he 
said to the members of A. O. M. in his address to 
this year’s “convention by mail’: “You men are 
engaged in the operative branch of a truly great 
indusiry. Yours is one of the oldest and most 
essential of all the industries of the world. The 
members of the Millers National Federation pay 
tribute to your courage, your patience and your 
ability.” 

But Mr. McKenzie was not willing to stop upon 
the note of compliment and congratulation. As an- 
other miller had done some years ago (James F. 
Bell to the industry’s management) he brought 
warning of the danger that lies in being content 
with antiquity and prestige. Said Mr. Bell to 
merchant millers: 

‘In the entire history of flour milling there 
have been just two really significant contributions 
made by science. The roller process and the puri- 
fer were fundamental changes in the technique 
of grinding grain into flour, but one of these is a 
century old, and the other three quarters of a 


century old. . . . Outside of the mechanics of our 
trade, in the fields of merchandising and servic- 
ing, we have made astonishingly little progress. 
All around us we have seen a world of incredible 


changes; we have seen the human mind opening 
new frontiers, discovering new fields for the en- 
largement of life. And what have we been do- 
ing? We have just gone on being ancient and 
honorable.” 

Mr. McKenzie to today’s operatives; “The 
milling industry must do better in the postwar 
era than it did in the prewar period because as- 
suredly it will not be allowed to remain in its 
present position unless it makes a determined ef- 
fort to move forward.” 


K *K *K 

The need for advancement is granted on all 
sides in the milling fraternity, no less on the side 
of merchandising than on the side of manufacture. 
But it is not agreed that any fundamental change 
in processing is essential. The emphasis of op- 
erative millers themselves is upon further refine- 
ment of present processes and a bold and con- 
tinuous extension of research and experimenta- 
tion into such inviting by-product fields as fer- 
mentation, and more especially into those scien- 
tific areas vital to the flour industry but lying 
outside the mill—plant breeding and grain grow- 
ing, and the vast field for exploration that has 
been opened by the newer knowledge of nutrition 


and utilization, a field toward which vitamin and 
mineral enrichment have so powerfully pointed 
the way. 


The Association of Operative Millers has a re- 
search committee. Addressing himself to this 
group, which he believes should be the strongest 
and most active of the organization’s task forces, 
Harry A. Bullis urges it “to forget about the com- 
mon, every day subjects of milling operations— 
roll surface, corrugations, bolting surface, sifters 
versus reels, and such incidentals.”” The commit- 
tee, he says, must be capable of standing aside 
and viewing the industry from new vantage points. 
It must study other industries, the progress made 
and the equipment used. It must follow scientific 
developments and study the application of such 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


advances to flour milling. “Only by vigorously 
striving for the new,” he warns, “can the milling 
industry hope even to keep abreast of such new 
and glamorous industries as we find in the chem- 
ical and mechanical fields. . . . There should be 
no feeling that the time has come to coast. The 
fact that new and better conceptions have not 
been found does not mean that they cannot be 
found.” 


Millers have been heard to indulge in the self- 
assurance that the strength of their industry lies 
in its remaining unchanged. Herman Steen, 
Millers National Federation mentor, warns that 
this rock of ages quality is just as likely to be 
the industry’s greatest weakness. “Remaining for 
long periods in a static condition,’ he says, “has 
a strong tendency to make a business resist de- 
sirable changes, makes it gradually become im- 
pervious even to improvement.” War acceler- 
ates rate of change, and to keep in step the in- 
dustry must be nimble. But Mr. Steen thinks 
there will be no disaster in this if there is “the 
mental elasticity to face each question which 
arises in terms of the future instead of in terms 
of the past.” 

ok *k > 


The note of how much there is yet to do in 
milling is sounded by others who have contributed 
to the summing up of what the Association of 
Operative Millers has done in its first half cen- 
tury. And George S. O. Smith, the association’s 
president, looks for even greater accomplishments 
in the next 50 years. For the talk of a long road 
ahead should not be permitted to obscure the 
broad highway that has brought the organization 
down to its present point of actual and potential 
usefulness. Some of the story of the march of 
progress that has been made over that road is 
told in this issue of The Northwestern Miller. The 
pages of Section II are largely devoted to it. 


The subject of research in milling, designed to 
bring the industry closer in step with advancing 
technology, should not be dismissed without some 
recognition of the fact that mill management by 
no means has done its full part in the past to pro- 
mote technological improvement; and there should 
be some reference to the program of industry re- 
search about to be undertaken by the Millers Na- 
tional Federation. Mill operatives have been too 
much on their own in the associational program 
of these past 50 years, and the importance of 
their work and aspirations merits, as their achieve- 
ments have earned, more generous support and 
appreciation in the years ahead. 


e®e:e 
EXECUTIVE MANPOWER 


OT much has been said, under the head of 

postwar planning, about the problem of post- 
war executive manpower. Primary concern has 
been for the returning soldier, the relocated 
workman, and the reconverted or rehabilitated 
plant. Machinery has been wearing out and its 
obsolescence has been accelerated under the pres- 
sure of wartime usage. While this has been go- 
ing on, what has happened to management? 
Perhaps there has been no reason until now to 
think of this as a vital consideration, but it is 
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easy to make a case for it as a factor in the in- 
dustrial rebuilding of tomorrow. 

Herman Steen, vice president of the Millers 
National Federation, calls attention to this mat- 
ter. Apparently milling executives are expend- 
able and are being expended. Mr. Steen startled 
a regional group of mill executives in Minneapolis 
last week when he told them that a large propor- 
tion of men in the ranks of management are 10 
years older today than they were in 1941. He 
was not concerned about this per se, though 
doubtless he found it a sorrowful spectacle from 
the personal point of view. He was considering 
it as one of the factors governing the flour mill- 
ing industry’s postwar productive capacity. 

Mr. Steen’s point is that management, par- 
ticularly in the smaller mills, is worn and weary; 
that much of it is overdue for retirement, and 
would have been retired in normal course; that 
the net effect of this delayed retirement will be 
withdrawal of capital to conserve investment or 
reluctance to put new capital into replacement of 
worn or obsolete equipment. 

Mr. Steen’s thesis is that there isn’t going 
to be so much excess capacity after the war as 
to be, necessarily, a fatal element in industry 
competition; in fact, he says there never has been 
as much as was popularly supposed. The details 
of his study are presented in an admirable paper 
read at the Minneapolis meeting of millers; it is 
presented in full beginning on page 18a in Section 
I of this issue. 

In a general way and in some of its detailed 
considerations, this survey aptly complements 
what is said elsewhere on this page and in the 
news and feature pages of this issue about the 
milling establishment’s future under the hand of 
invention and the eye of science. 

One last word about the wear and tear upon 
mills and millers: As long as honor and profit 
continue to be among the by-products of the 
grinding of grain there will be enough of both 
millers and mills. Profit and honor there always 
have been, with never a lack of either mills or 
the men to manage them. Better mills there may 
be, but it is hard to envisage better men. Those 
who are casualties—old before their time—de- 
serve sympathy, but have not been heard to ask 
for it. They are, and recognize themselves to be, 
a part of the expenditure of total war. 


e@e°@ 
“BEST WHEAT, POOREST BREAD” 


ANADA is growing restive over failure of its 

public officials to get in step with nutritional 
developments on the flour and bread fronts. An 
expression of this impatience is to be found in a 
Winnipeg Free Press editorial appearing under 
the caption quoted above. 

The Free Press is surprised to learn—and sup- 
poses that a large part of the public is under a 
similar misapprehension—that very little “Can- 
ada-Approved” flour is being used. It had under- 
stood from the tenor of official pronouncements 
and industrial advertising promotion that millers 
had been able to process grain so as to retain an 
adequate quota of the natural vitamins, but now 
finds that only 7% of the bread used in the Do- 
minion is made from “Canada-Approved” flour 
and 3% from whole wheat. The rest is white flour 
of low vitamin content, of the kind to which the 
public long has been accustomed. 

The milling and baking industries in Canada, 
against the better judgment of the majority, have 
done their best to make and sell the government- 
devised product, and now are becoming increas- 
ingly insistent upon changing to a program of en- 
richment by synthetic vitamins. Millers find 
themselves in the anomalous position of being 
obliged to fortify flour sold to the British trade 
but of being forbidden to sell it in the Dominion 
where it is officially branded as adulterated. 
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April Flour Output 
at Near-Record 
Figures in Canada 


Toronto, Ont.—Canadian flour pro- 
duction in April amounted to 2,126,- 
235 bbls, the third highest monthly 
production during the nine months 
of the present crop year covered and 
compares with 1,948,537 bbls in April, 
1944. This monthly output was ex- 
ceeded in November and again in 
March but in both these months there 
were 26 working days against 25 
working days in April. 

Flour production for the nine 
months totaled 18,620,740 bbls as 
against 18,714,700 bbls in the same 
period last year. The quantity of 
flour exported in April amounted to 
1,367,550 bbls, the largest month’s 
exports so far this crop year. Total 
exports for the nine months were 
9,761,267 compared with 9,557,958 in 
the same period of 1943-44. 

Of the total output in April 80,- 
070 bbls were winter wheat flour 
compared with 16,001 in April last 
year. This brought the total Ontario 
winter wheat flour production in the 
nine months to 831,766 bbls as 
against 274,891 in the comparable pe- 
riod of preceding year. Last year’s 
production was away below normal 
because of partial failure of the win- 
ter wheat crop. There is an export 
demand for this flour from the West 
Indies but restrictions still exist on 
exports to British markets. The 
British Ministry of Food confines pur- 
chases to Canadian spring wheat 
flour. 

Production of millfeed in April was 
higher than in the same month last 
year, amounting to 68,913 tons 
against 62,987. Millfeed output for 
the nine months totaled 617,944 tons 
compared with 611,931 in the same 
period of previous year. All but 
about 5% of the total production is 
consumed in home markets. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN WHEAT EXPORTS 
6,000,000 BUS LAST WEEK 

Winnipeg, Man.—Export business 
in Canadian wheat last week totaled 
roughly 6,000,000 bus, including 4,- 
000,000 for the United Kingdom. The 
remainder was sold to Eire and Por- 
tugal and also for relief needs in 
Europe. 

In addition, United States buyers 
took more than 2,000,000 bus of Ca- 
nadian oats for deferred shipment 
from the Canadian lakehead to south- 
ern ports. It was believed that the 
clearances would be made in July. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RAIL SHIPMENTS DECLINE 


Toronto, Ont.—Rail shipments of 
Canadian wheat from lakehead dur- 
ing the first 9 months of the cur- 
rent crop year have declined to 5,- 
700,000 bus from 14,900,000 in 1943- 
44 the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
reports. The rail movement of oth- 














er grains has also decreased but not 
This decreased 


to the same extent. 


movement reflects the difficult trans- 
portation conditions existing last 
winter as a result of shortages of 
boxcars and heavy snow. The very 
early opening of navigation this 
spring has permitted a heavy move- 
ment of grain by boat. By May 7 
over 79,000,000 bus of all grains had 
been moved down the lakes while 
rail shipments have declined to a 
trickle. The greater part of total 
lake shipments has been 47,000,000 
bus of wheat consigned mainly to 
lower lake ports and Buffalo; 19,- 
000,000 bus of oats to Buffalo and 
lower lake ports and 7,000,000 bus 
of barley to Duluth, Milwaukee and 
Buffalo, with about 1,700,000 bus to 
Canadian lower lake ports. 








BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN FEED MIXERS 
COMPLETE MEETING PLANS 


Toronto, Ont.—Final arrangements 
have been drawn up for the Canadian 
Feed Manufacturers Association an- 
nual meeting to be held in Winnipeg 
June 25-27, and the agenda gives 
promise of a convention more in- 
structive, profitable and entertaining 
than any one yet held. An elaborate 
three-day program has been planned 
and many prominent, well informed 
speakers will be present to address 
the delegates and lead discussions. 

Invitations to attend this first na- 
tionwide feed manufacturers’ conven- 
tion have been sent out, and any in- 
terested parties who have not as yet 
expressed their desire to attend are 
advised to do so at once if they wish 


to be assured of hotel accommoda- 
tion. The chairman of convention 
committee is E. Bole, Canadian Feed 
Manufacturers National Council, 326 
Rue des Meurons, St. Boniface, Man. 
BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 


Toronto, Ont.—The Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que., is go- 
ing ahead with its program of plant 
improvement as fast as present con- 
ditions permit. The new 5,000-bbl 
mill in Montreal, which has been un- 
der construction for some time, may 
not be ready before early in 1946 
due to difficulty in getting necessary 
material and equipment. The new 
mill will take the place of an old 
plant with no increase in capacity. 
Similarly, construction work in To- 
ronto, where a new warehouse and 
office building are being erected on 
Fleet Street, is being handicapped by 
wartime limitations on construction 
materials, but it is hoped to complete 
the Toronto project by this coming 
fall. 














BREAD {S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WHEAT STOCKS DECLINE 
Winnipeg, Man.—Visible stocks of 
Canadian wheat in all positions May 
25, dropped below the 300,000,000-bu 
mark for the first time in several 
months, to 293,773,000 bus, as com- 
pared with 303,675,000 bus the week 
previous, and 283,766,000 bus for the 
same date a year ago. The total 
includes only 15,500,000 bus in Amer- 
ican ports. Including the above to- 
tal, there are 73,500,000 bus located 
east of the Canadian Lakehead ports 
of Fort William and Port Arthur. 





Canada Making Plans to Move 
Record Volume of Grain for Export 


Toronto, Ont.—The Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics reports that Cana- 
dian transportation authorities have 
been making plans to move out a 
record volume of Canadian grain for 
export during the next seven months. 
It is hoped to place about 250,000,000 
bus of wheat in export positions dur- 
ing this period. Canadian wheat is 
required for liberated Europe wheth- 
er distributed by the army, UNRRA 
or purchased by those countries which 
are handling their own supplies. In 
order to meet these requirements it 
is estimated that it will be necessary 
to move from 28,000,000 to 40,000,000 
bus of grain a month through Cana- 
dian ports and from 10,000,000 to 
12,000,000 bus a month through Unit- 
ed States ports. 

The magnitude of this task is im- 
pressive as clearances through Cana- 
dian ports during the eight months 
from April to November, 1944, aver- 
aged 8,900,000 bus and did not ex- 
ceed 10,800,000 bus during any one 
month. Clearances of Canadian 
wheat through American ports aver- 
aged 3,800,000 bus for this period and 
during October reached a high of 
6,100,000 bus. During the 1944 sea- 
son of navigation, however, the Unit- 
ed States imported 8,000,000 to 25,- 
000,000 bus of wheat per month and 





much of the transportation capacity 
which this movement required will 
now be available for the movement of 
wheat to seaboard ports for export. 
In addition to the clearances of wheat 
an export movement of flour of be- 
tween 5,000,000 and 6,000,000 bus per 
month, wheat equivalent, is expected 
to continue. 


¥ ¥ 
Vancouver Makes Ready 


Vancouver, B. C.—Preparations are 
again under way among the export 
grain trade here for a large move- 
ment of wheat during the summer 
months. The newest movement re- 
ported in grain circles is to India 
and while definite confirmation has 
not been given, it is generally under- 
stood that this movement is assured 
now after being mooted some months 
ago. 

The trade understands that some 
25 freighters have been secured to 
come here starting in July to take 
practically full cargoes of bulk wheat 
to India. Taking a conservative fig- 
ure of 8,000 tons of grain per ship, 
this movement would amount to 
more than 6,500,000 bus. 

The movement is reported to have 
been arranged by the Imported Ce- 
reals Branch of the British Ministry 
of Food in London. 


Exports of Wheat 
and Flour Drop 
Below Year Ago 


Toronto, Ont.—Canada’s exports of 
wheat and flour during the first nine 
months of the current crop year end. 
ing with April amounted to 201,800. 
000 bus compared with 255,300,009 
in the corresponding period of the 
preceding year. Flour exports, which 
were included in these figures, to. 
taled 43,900,000 bus in terms of wheat 
as against 43,000,000 in the same pe- 
riod last year. 

Overseas clearances increased to 
118,000,000 bus in the nine months 
from 85,400,000 in the corresponding 
months of the crop year 1943-44. 
Exports to the United States have 
declined by about 86,000,000 bus so 
far this season, this reduction being 
sufficient to account for the decrease 
in total exports despite the 33,000,- 
000-bu increase in shipments over- 
seas. 

On May 1 the supply of Canadian 
wheat available for export and/or 
carry-over at the end of the crop 
year amounted to 428,800,000 bus 
as compared with 443,500,000 on same 
date a year ago. Exports fell off 
substantially during the winter 
months owing to difficult rail trans- 
portation conditions which then exist- 
ed but the situation now shows con- 
siderable improvement. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OATMEAL OUTPUT DROPS 


Toronto, Ont.—Production of oat- 
meal in Canada in April amounted to 
1,823,546 lbs as against 4,948,074 in 
the same month last year, while the 
output of rolled oats was 16,331,351 
lbs compared with 5,074,925. In the 
nine months of crop year ending 
with April last oatmeal production 
totaled 10,523,731 lbs as against 20,- 
200,471 in the corresponding period 
of previous year. The output of 
rolled oats in the nine months more 
than doubled last year’s figures, 
amounting to 160,363,461 lbs com- 
pared with 76,341,844. A resumption 
of export demand accounts for the in- 
creased production of rolled oats. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BACHE FIRM TO EXPAND 

New York, N. Y.—The partners of 
J. S. Bache & Co. have announced 
that, effective June 1, the firm of 
J. S. Bache & Co. will be known un- 
der the new name of Bache & Co. At 
the same time it was stated that, as 
of June 1, all interest of the late 
Jules S. Bache held by his estate 
will cease, and that Capt. Clifford W. 
Michel will withdraw as a general 
partner. Bache & Co., it is proposed, 
will simultaneously admit seven new 
general partners and six limited part- 
ners. The firm will have a capital 
in excess of $4,000,000. 


BREAD I8 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MERCK REPRESENTATIVE 

Toronto, Ont.—Merck & Co., Ltd. 
manufacturing chemists, Montreal, 
has appointed Charles G. Webster 
traveling representative for eastern 
Canada. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Operative Millers Celebrate 
Association’s Golden Jubilee 


Kansas City, Mo.—With the meet- 
ing of District 2, Association of Op- 
erative Millers, here, June 9, the as- 
sociation completed its observance of 
the Golden Jubilee. Officials of the 
organization originally had planned 
to mark the occasion with a 50th 
anniversary convention in Chicago 
since the first meeting was held in 
that city. The ODT ban on conven- 
tions, however, brought about a can- 
cellation of the convention plans. 

Officials asked each district, where 
possilie, to hold a special meeting in 
June in observance of the anniver- 
sary. A series of papers were pre- 
pared by men outstanding in their 
respective fields and these papers 
were presented as part of the “con- 
vention by mail.” 

The executive committee met here 
June 8 and in lieu of a national con- 
vention, re-elected the association’s 
officers, to hold over until the next 
convention, at which time delegates 
to the convention may elect officers. 
George S. O. Smith, Valier & Spies 
Milling Co., St. Louis, was re-elected 
president. Other officers elected in- 
cluded R. R. Brotherton, Bay State 
Milling Co., Winona, Minn., vice presi- 
dent, and H. H. Trapp, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, Minn., treas- 
urer. W. E. McCraith, executive sec- 
retary, Was reappointed to that of- 
fice. 

Mr. Smith said that he will an- 
nounce the appointments to the vari- 
ous committees in the near future. 
He also said that several new tech- 
nical committees would be named for 


the purpose of increasing the scope 
of the association’s activities and ex- 
panding the organization’s bulletin 
service to members. These new com- 
mittees, Mr. Smith said, would be 
“specialized” committees and ques- 
tions dealing with technological 


problems would be referred to the 
committee appointed: The commit- 
tee’s answers to questions submitted 
will be published in the bulletin. 
District 2 held a special meeting 
here June 9 at which papers were pre- 
sented by E. S. Miller, Glenn Pruess, 
Russell (Kansas) Milling Co., and 
Frank H. Strickland, Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co. Following the afternoon 
meeting, the members of district 2 
and their wives attended a dinner. 


The allied trades representatives in 
the district entertained the guests 
with a quiz program during which 
150 silver dollars were distributed to 
various prize-winners. Oscar Cook, 


Standard Milling Co., Kansas City, 
was the quiz-master. 

Harry A. Bullis, president of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., is the author of one 


of the leading papers presented in 
the association’s convention by mail. 
Mr. Bullis, in his paper, discussed the 


problems that faced the milling in- 
dustry and cited many of the respon- 


sibilities of operative millers. 

“One of the greatest problems con- 
fronting the milling industry today, 
and probably the one which is of the 


most immediate importance, is that 
of expense,” Mr. Bullis stated. Much 
of the added expense of production 
has been inevitable during the war 
emergency, he said, adding that 
“present conditions will not continue 
indefinitely and the higher the costs 
of production become, the less favor- 
able will be the position of our prin- 
cipal product, flour, in competition 
With other foods. 

“We cannot expect to reduce costs 


by cutting wage rates. Even in the 
postwar period, wage rates will prob- 
ably remain high, though some cost 
reduction may come from the discon- 
tinuance of overtime. Other ways 
will have to be found to reduce costs 
of production. That is one of the 
problems which you operative mill- 
ers will help to solve,” he said. 


Need for Research 


Mr. Bullis stressed the need for 
more technological research when he 
declared in his paper: 

“The end of the war will bring to 
our attention many technological in- 
novations, some of which undoubted- 
ly will be adaptable to flour produc- 
tion. There have been advancements 


in flour mill technology during the 
past years, but they have been large- 
ly improvements in methods and ma- 
chines rather than basic innovations 
in the concept of the reduction of 
wheat to flour. The fact that new 
and better conceptions have not yet 
been found does not mean that they 
cannot be found.” 

Carlton D. McKenzie, president of 
the Millers National Federation, in 
a paper prepared for the association, 
discussed the relationship between 
operative millers and executives in 
the milling industry. He also dis- 
cussed the creation of the technical 
service department of the federation 
and invited the co-operation of the 
millers in that department. 

The operative millers were asked 
by Mr. McKenzie to become familiar 
with the reciprocal trade agreements 
and the restoration of international 
trade. “Each miller has a real post- 


war stake in this proposition wheth- 
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er or not he is connected with a 
mill that has exported flour. I would 
urge careful study of these agree- 
ments as they are developing in the 
near future, and I am sure that the 
results will be worth the effort,” he 
said. 
The Production Section 


The Milling Production Section of 
this issue of The Northwestern Miller 
has been enlarged with the addition 
of several articles and the cover com- 
memorates the 50th anniversary of 
the operative millers association. The 
lead article, “Looking Back Over 
Fifty Years,” was prepared especial- 
ly for this journal by Prof. B. W. 
Dedrick, founder and first president 
of the association. Mr. Dedrick, in 
his reminiscences, recalls many inter- 
esting events during his 50 years of 
constant association with the organi- 
zation. 

George S. O. Smith, president of 
the association, also contributed a 


MILLERS’ LUNCHEON—District 4, Association of Op- 
erative Millers, held a special meeting, in Minneapolis, 
June 2, in observance of the Golden Jubilee of the asso- 
ciation. The pictures above, taken by this journal’s 
cameraman, show some of the millers and allied trades 
representatives at the luncheon. Thomas G. Cecka, In- 
ternational Milling Co., Minneapolis, is shown in the up- 
per left picture with his son James, a lieutenant in the 
U. S. Army, recently returned from the European the- 
ater of operations. The men in the upper right picture 
also are associated with the International Milling Co. 
They are E. S. Gilbert and J. P. Lindberg of the Wa- 





basha, Minn., plant. C. R. Veeck, Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
New Ulm, Minn., and W. S. Sewell, Strong-Scott Mfg. 
Co., Minneapolis, are shown in the left center picture. 
The men in the right center picture are O. J. Olson, 
Redfield (S. D.) Co-operative Mills, and G. L. Tooker, 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis. The two 
cigar smokers in the lower left picture are Howard C. 
Jacobson, president of the Jacobson Machine Works, 
Minneapolis, and Roy E. Gorgen of the Day Co., 
Minneapolis. V. H. Reid, Hart-Carter Co., Minneapolis, 
and Walter Tarling, Minneapolis, are the men in the 
lower right picture. 











DONUT WEEK SET FOR 
MARCH, 1946 


The week of March 24-30, 1946, 
has been designated for the ob- 
servance of the ninth annual Na- 
tional Donut Week, it was an- 
nounced recently by Bert Nevins, 
director of National Donut Week 
Committee, with headquarters at 
152 West 42nd Street, New York. 
Among the sponsors of the week, 
which has been one of the out- 
standing promotions in the food 
industry, are many food ingre- 
dient and food machinery com- 
panies, various bakery associa- 
tions and publications. 





short message for use in the Milling 
Production Section. Both articles 
appear on page 3a of Section II. 
Prof. R. O. Pence, milling technol- 
ogist, Kansas State College, and 
chairman of the association’s re- 
search committee, is the author of 
another special article for the anni- 
versary issue of Section II. Mr. 
Pence’s article is entitled ‘Milling 
Research,” and in it he expresses the 
satisfaction of the association to the 
Millers National Federation upon its 
creation of a technical service de- 
partment. Mr. Pence suggests many 
research projects that might be un- 
dertaken and reviews some projects 
which were undertaken by the As- 
sociation of Operative Millers. 


Alcohol From Grain 


“Production of Alcohol from 
Grain” is the title of another special 
article by L. A. Underkofler, chief 
chemist, Farm Crops Processing 
Corp., Omaha. Mr. Underkofler’s dis- 
cussion is nontechnical and he ex- 
pressed the opinion that grains will 
continue to be the basic raw material 
for many industrial products in the 
postwar period. 

W. E. McCraith, executive secre- 
tary of the operative millers asso- 
ciation, is the author of an article, 
“Past, Present and Future of the 
Association of Operative Millers.” 
Mr. McCraith states that the associa- 
tion is ‘recognized as one of the few 
and one of the oldest technical or- 
ganizations in existence,” and that its 
members are “proud of the fact that 
we have served the milling industry 
so faithfully in our capacity, know- 
ing full well our efforts and co-oper- 
ation in the milling field have been 
appreciated.” 

A. H. Rousseau, head miller, Fish- 
er Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash., 
is the author of another anniversary 
article prepared for this journal. In 
his article Mr. Rousseau describes 
the adaptation of many new indus- 
trial devises to the particular use of 
flour mills. 





Flour Mill Capacity 





(Continued from page 18b.) 


quired to reduce this excess than 
was necessary during the decade of 
the thirties. Prospects for the fu- 
ture do not therefore have to be 
veiled in deep blue pessimism. In- 
deed, the miller who is equipped 
properly to face the future does not 
need to be pessimistic at all—and 
by being equipped properly, I mean 
that his company must be manned 
well in all strategic spots, and its 
plants must be efficient and its trade 
connections maintained, that its fi- 
nancial condition be sound, and 


above all that its officers must be 


elastic enough mentally to face con- 
ditions as they are and not spend 
too much time wishing that the good 
old days of William McKinley were 
back again. A company does not 
have to be big to possess all these 
qualities in sufficient amount, and 
there is no compelling reason why 
an alert small or medium sized com- 
pany cannot operate successfully un- 
der future conditions as these com- 
panies have in the past. 

Ever since I have been with the 
federation, I have heard millers say 
that the strength of this industry 
is that it remains the same year 
after year. That may be true, but 
is it not also a fact that this is 
actually its greatest weakness? Re- 
maining for long periods in a static 
condition has a strong tendency to 
make a_ business resist desirable 
changes, makes it gradually become 
impervious even to improvement. To 
some extent at least—and I’ve heard 
a few millers say to far too great 
an extent—the milling industry has 
not progressed with the times the 
past quarter of a century or so. An 
industry as static as ours has been 
in the period since the first World 
War usually moves too slowly in 
adapting itself to changes that are 
inevitable. War, and especially one 
as great as the conflict now mov- 
ing toward an end, speeds up ten- 
fold the normal processes of change, 
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and we may well find that in the 
next five years even our slow mov- 
ing industry may be obliged to ab- 
sorb the effects of changes that 
would otherwise require close to a 
half-century to produce. If that 
proves to be the case, it may be no 
disaster—in fact, it will be no dis- 
aster at all if the leaders of this 
industry have the mental elasticity 
to face each question which arises in 
terms of the future instead of terms 
of the past. Let us, as far as we 
can, be the master and not the ser- 
vant of these changes which are 
ahead. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


J. J. PADDEN, PIONEER 
DURUM MILLER, IS DEAD 


J. J. Padden, president and man- 
ager of the Crookston (Minn.) Mill- 
ing Co., died June 5, after a linger- 
ing illness. He was stricken with a 
heart attack three years ago, and 
had been confined to his home most 
of the time since then. Mr. Padden, 
who was in his late sixties, had a host 
of friends in and out of the milling 
trade and, for years, he was a promi- 
nent figure at macaroni conventions, 
being one of the pioneer durum mill- 
ers. He is survived by his widow, 
three daughters and a son. Burial 
was at Crookston, June 8. 








Need for Sanitation in Flour Mills 
Emphasized by Food and Drug Agent 


St. Louis, Mo.—Operative millers 
have an obligation to their organiza- 
tions and to the consuming public 
to see that they furnish clean food, 
Roy S. Pruitt, chief of the St. Louis 
section, Federal Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, told the anniversary 
meeting of District 5, held in St. 
Louis, June 2, at the York Hotel. 
Mr. Pruitt discussed the application 
of the United States Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act as it applies to flour 
and cereals produced for food. Other 
speakers on the program were Dr. 
C. A. Lamb, federal soft wheat lab- 
oratory, Wooster, Ohio, and Louis 
R. Henkle, Greensburg, Ind. 

Their discussions followed an elab- 
orate luncheon served in honor of 
the 50th anniversary of the Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers. An enor- 
mous triple layered anniversary cake 
which was cut by Jacob Rabold and 
Edward Sherman furnished the des- 
sert at the meal. The ladies were 
invited to the celebration, and each 
was presented with a rose from the 
bouquets placed about the room. 
George S. O. Smith, national presi- 
dent of the association, greeted the 
members and told of some of the 
difficulties that were overcome in 
making the District 5 party so suc- 
cessful. 

Mr. Pruitt, in his discussion of the 
application of the pure food and drug 
act said, “Millers have a big prob- 
lem to face in making sure that none 
of the flour manufactured is. pro- 
duced under insanitary conditions.” 
Although pointing out that there are 
severe penalties for those millers 
who do not see that their mills are 
kept clean, he emphasized that the 
law is not intended to be either a 
barrier or a trap. ‘On the contrary,” 
he said, “it has a very definite pur- 
pose.” He then illustrated his point 
by reading the case history of a 
flour mill which flagrantly violated 
the pure food and drug act. 

Floors and walls of the mill were 





covered with debris and webbing, 
Mr. Pruitt said. There were no dust 
collectors, and open spouting was 
present. The grain was heavily in- 
fested with moths, weevils and ca- 
delles. Many of the planks were 
bored clear through by the cadelles, 
and the break and reduction roll 
stands were infested with larva and 
adult beetles. In all of the flour 
inspected, live insects, not dead ones, 
were found.. Mr. Pruitt said that 
obviously flour manufactured under 
these conditions is an adulterated 
product, and thus a clear violation 
of the food regulations. 

He said that the authorities can 
take action through the courts. They 
may order seizure of the adulterated 
flour, and an injunction to keep the 
flour from being shipped in inter- 
state commerce, and prosecution. 

Mr. Pruitt stated that the govern- 
ment representatives have no desire 
to get millers in trouble. He advised 
the operative millers to get their 
mills cleaned up before the inspec- 
tors arrive. 

Mr. Pruitt turned the rest of his 
discussion into a sort of an open 
forum. He was asked whose respon- 
sibility it is if the weevil found 
in the flour comes out of the rail- 
road car. He answered that the in- 
spectors are interested in the prod- 
uct itself. He said that action would 
be taken against the finished food 
product. 

One member, objecting that it was 
difficult to keep mills clean where 
there are hollow walls, said that it 
was nearly impossible to kéep insects 
out. Mr. Pruitt declared, however, 
that hollow walls may make breed- 
ing places for flour insects. ‘I have 
seen mills with hollow walls which 
were totally free from insect infesta- 
tion,” he said. Answering the ques- 
tion as to where investigations start 
—in the product, or in the mill—he 
said that it works both ways. George 
S. O. Smith pointed out that very 
often not the manager but the sweep- 
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er is at fault when the floor is not 
clean. Mr. Pruitt, answering this 
charge, said that a manager neeq 
not hire these sweepers if they are 
incompetent, and therefore it is the 
manager’s responsibility to see that 
the mill is always kept clean. 

“How to clean mills such as the 
one described is the problem,” My. 
Pruitt admitted. “But there is a 
solution,” he emphasized, “for some 
mills have done it.” He declared, 
however, that too many industries 
spend millions of dollars trying tg 
make a good product out of a baq 
situation, instead of trying to correct 
the situation itself. This axion ap- 
plies to the milling industry, he said, 
because too often great sums of 
money are spent in trying to kil! the 
insects in the flour, instead of killing 
the insects before they get into the 
flour. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Predicts Early End 
Of Relief Flour 
Buying Program 


Minneapolis, Minn. — The present 
large flour buying program being 
conducted by federal government 
agencies will taper off within the 
coming three or four months, Philip 
W. Pillsbury, president of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., predicted in an address 
before members of District 4, Asso- 
ciation of Operative Millers, held 
here June 2. Mr. Pillsbury’s address, 
“A Washington Report on the Mill- 
ing Industry,”’ was the feature of a 
luncheon meeting of the organiza- 
tion. 

He based his prediction upon the 
belief that the Combined Food Board 
will become progressively more strict 
with regard to lend-lease and other 
food shipments to Europe. ‘The lib- 
erated and conquered countries in 
Europe are going to continue to take 
all that they can get from the Unit- 
ed States for nothing as long as we 
are willing to send it to them,” Mr. 
Pillsbury declared. 

The appointment of Clinton P. An- 
derson as secretary of agriculture 
and head of the War Food Adminis- 
tration, Mr. Pillsbury said, was a 
“great move” by President Truman. 
He said that Mr. Anderson, through 
his experience as chairman of the 
House investigating committee, has a 
complete understanding of the prob- 
lems connected with food supply and 
demand. 

In discussing prospects for the mill- 
ing industry in the immediate future, 
Mr. Pillsbury said that he believed 
the present milling year will be a 
good year for the industry. He cau- 
tioned, however, that the present gov- 
ernment flour program appears to be 
short-lived and urged that millers 
lay plans now for resuming produc- 
tion of the type of flour exported 
to Europe before the war. 

The demand for low grade (lour 
and millfeed, Mr. Pillsbury believes, 
will be sufficient to hold feed prices 
at the ceiling level for some time. 
He cited the increase in livestock and 
poultry numbers as the basis for his 
belief that feed prices would remain 
firm. 

With reference to running ‘ime 
for flour mills, the flour milling ex- 
ecutive predicted that a shortage of 
boxcars would be the determining 
factor. With the shift of the war 
to the Pacific, much longer hauls of 
war equipment from eastern indus- 
trial centers to west coast ports will 
be necessary, he explained. 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 
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. GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


-<aqeee fin DEALERS IN 
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=. NEW SPOKANE MILL. MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


MILLS AT TACOMA ° SPOKANE ¢ WENATCHEE « RITZVILLE * PORTLAND 
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L SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
PRESTON siheren Minune Co. RED WING SPECIAL 


enCHANT MILLERS 


ameovan BIXOTA 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard CREAM of WEST 








. PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 
Spring Patents iit caia 
lt ielieaes ~*~ paar THE RED WING MILLING CO 
General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON RED WING, MINNESOTA 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. When? Washed with Our Oon Artesion Wall Wale. 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 











GROWN)! WESTERN MALLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 


f 7 Sinan, BLUESTEM—PATENT 
@ be FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 


General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 








inion SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Family and Ex- SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
~eese phan aieiienee port Flours. Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 




















The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators on 

the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills of 

2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred 

geervenene eet be nag inthe — mor my Pik oe of Montana, 

Idaho an ashington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 

FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. Domestic and Export Millers GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO.., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Curr H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 




























Over a Century of Milling Progress 
Since 1821 


ACME-EVANS 
COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 














Cable Address: “ACME,” Indianapolis 
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FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 
By Carroll K. Michener = — 
MILLING UNDER LICENSE.—lIf_ sired to play safe and charged enough been stabilized, the stabilization of 


you were a miller in World War I 
you operated under a license. How 
would you like to go back to that? 
The first license proclamation of the 
President was issued Aug. 14, 1917. 
Under it all millers of wheat and rye, 
and elevators handling and storing 
the same commodities, were required 
to operate under federal license after 
Sept. 1. Exception was made for 
millers with an operating capacity of 
less than 100 bbls daily, and for 
farmers’ co-operative associations 
(co-ops, you see have been teacher’s 
pet for a long time). 

It was thought: at first that it 
would not be necessary to place dis- 
tributors of groceries generally un- 
der license, but as the problem was 
studied more minutely, it was found 
that the provisions of the Food Con- 
trol Act and the penalties for its 
violation were not sufficiently defi- 
nite to afford adequate control ex- 
cept under a licensing system, which 
it was felt should be applied only to 
the right of the dealer to handle some 
of the more important staple com- 
modities rather than to the right to 
deal in foods generally. Accordingly 
a proclamation was issued requiring 
that a license should be obtained by 
all importers, manufacturers and dis- 
tributors of a long list of staple 
foods, including most flour and ce- 
real products. 

Exception was made for retailers 
whose gross sales of food commodi- 
ties did not exceed $100,000 per an- 
num, as these were exempt from li- 
cense under the law. Exemption was 
also made for farmers. 


@® Milling rules which became effec- 
tive Dec. 25, 1917, provided a mini- 
mum milling extraction of not less 
than 196 lbs of flour from 264 lbs 
of wheat weighing 58 lbs per bushel, 
and prohibited. the removal of more 
than 5% of the flour so manufac- 
tured. Patents were out entirely 
by March, 1918, at which time mill- 
ers were limited to 70% of the wheat 
used in 1917. Differentials were es- 
tablished for a maximum extraction 
on lower grades of wheat. The miller 
was required to fix his basic price for 
flour each day, and was not permitted 
to vary that price more than 25c bbl 
between customers, freight and 
quantities sold taken into considera- 
tion. All invoices were required to 
show the bulk mill price. 

Flour package differentials were 
established at this time on the basis 
of flour in 98-lb cotton or jute bags. 
This was the beginning of a trade 
practice, under government sponsor- 
ship, that was to be attacked in 
court, a quarter of a century later, 
as discrimination in restraint of 
trade. 


@® Fixed Flour Prices.—On the crop 
of 1917, flour millers were allowed 
a net profit of 25c bbl. As the cost 
of milling varied in different mills, 
it was impossible to secure in this 
way a perfect stabilization in flour 
prices. 

“Many of the mills,” comments 
Albert N. Merritt in his book on 
food control in World War I, “de- 


for their flour so that there would 
be no chance of their total profits 
for the year falling below the amount 
allowed. As a result some of the 
larger mills, toward the close of the 
season, found it necessary to reduce 
their flour prices far below the cost 
of production, and a few favored 
dealers were thus enabled to obtain 
flour at $3 or $4 per bbl less than the 
prevailing market price. The Food 
Administration undertook to trace 
sales of flour at these exceptionally 
low figures to see that the consumer 
got the benefit of these prices. This 
method, however, proved so unsatis- 
factory that the Food Administration 
advised the mills that if they had 
any more flour to sell at below cost 
prices, they should sell it to the 
government. Another serious objec- 
tion to this method of regulating 
flour prices was that it offered great 
temptations to the miller to pad his 
expense accounts, to increase sal- 
aries of officials, and to charge ex- 
pense of operation improvements 
which should have been charged to 
capital account, and a number of 
millers who were unable to resist the 
opportunity of extra profits which 
such methods afforded lost their li- 
cense.” 

A new basis was adopted for the 
1918 crop. The miller was allowed 
a gross profit of $1.10 bbl to cover 
his entire expenses of operation and 
manufacturing costs. The basic price 
was arrived at as follows: The price 
of wheat mill door was multiplied 
by 4.4 to give the value of the wheat 
content of a barrel of flour. From 
this amount was deducted the value 
of 68 lbs of millfeed which was taken 
out of the wheat in the course of 
manufacture. To the price so ob- 
tained was added a maximum of 
$1.10 which represented the miller’s 
gross profit. This was the basic 
price or maximum which he might 
charge for the sale of flour in car 
lots f.o.b. mill. A differential of 25c 
bbl was allowed for sales of flour to 
wholesale dealers in carload lots, pay- 
ment on arrival, and of 35c bbl for 
flour sold in less than carload lots, 
payment on arrival. In sales to re- 
tailers mills might charge 50c bbl 
additional over basis as a distribu- 
tor’s profit. 

An additional charge for credit 
and delivery service was allowed on 
sales to dealers which, however, 
could not exceed the actual cost of 
the service performed, and in no 
event could it exceed 25c bbl. In 
sales to consumers the mills were 
permitted to add a_ distributive 
charge of not to exceed $1.20 bbl. 
In addition to this margin the mill- 
er was permitted to add the actual 
cost of the containers used, and all 
freight charges where goods were 
sold delivered. 


@ Millfeeds, exceedingly scarce 
throughout the war, were put on a 
fixed price base almost as soon as 
the original flour regulations were 
adopted. This basic price brought 
them into direct relation to the price 
of wheat, and as the wheat price had 





the price of millfeeds naturally fol- 
lowed. However, as_ conditions 
changed it was frequently necessary 
to change the basis of the price of 
the different feeds among themselves, 
as well as the basic price of feeds 
in relation to wheat. As finally ef- 
fective for the 1918 crop the basic 
price of mixed millfeeds, containing 
all the wheat kernel not made into 
flour, f.o.b. mill, was fixed at one 
third the cost of an equal weight of 
wheat. Shorts, middlings and red 
dog might be sold at 75c ton over 
the basis so established, and bran 
could be sold at not more than $1.25 
ton under this basis. 

The following additional margins 
were permitted: sales of millfeeds of 
less than one carload, but more than 
one ton, to wholesalers $1 ton, to 
retailers $2 ton; sales of less than 
one ton lots to any dealer $3 ton. 
The margin of millers on sales to 
consumers was based on the action of 
the zone agents of the Food Admin- 
istration, and mills in each zone were 
instructed as to the maximum which 
would be allowed in their particular 
locality. In addition to the specific 
margins the mill might add the ac- 
tual interest on credit accounts and 
the actual cost of cartage when goods 
were sold delivered. 


Verdict of Washington, so far, 
Herman Fakler told millers at their 
recent regional meeting in Minne- 
apolis, is that Clinton Anderson is 
okay for the job of secretary of 
agriculture. He’s no New Dealer. 
It seems likely that under his aegis 
there'll be less agricultural confu- 
sion in the capital and more agricul- 
tural progress and benefit where the 
farming business actually goes on. 


: . THE FOUR MOSTS.—The 
map of the United States is split 
up into four parts for the purpose 
of coverage by the field staff of home 
economists in the Wheat Flour In- 
stitute. The New England section, 
in charge of Miss Pauline Girard, 
has the most population. The south- 


“east and south, covered by Miss See 


Rice, makes the most home-baked 
bread. The north central area, over 
which Miss Alma Swenson has been 
presiding, has in it the most home 
economists (in fact, this is Amer- 
ica’s most prolific hatchery of home 
ec experts, with Iowa State College 
the chief incubator). And in the 
Pacific area Mrs. Jeannette Hen- 
dricks reigns over the most acreage. 
These ladies, to cap the record of 
superlatives, do a most capable job. 


DE GUSTIBUS NON DISPUTAN- 
DUM.—tThere is no arguing about 
taste—you either like a thing or you 
don’t. Something was said to this 
effect lately in this journal’s editorial 
comment on the current attack of 
Reader’s Digest upon commercial 
bakers and their product. Advertis- 
ing Age chimes in to the same effect, 
with an instructive example of how 
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mixed up the situation is—an example 
that could be plentifully repeateg 
and multiplied. ‘Many a farm boy 
who gets nothing but home made 
bread most of the time,” says the 
Age, “looks on baker’s bread ag a 
delightful change. In other words 
regardless of what may be said in 
favor of the home baked loaf as com. 
pared with the commercial product, 
many an appetite demands a change.” 

Advertising Age’s own specialized 
slant on the subject comes out jn 
this: 

“The article which has caused go 
much bad feeling in the baking jp. 
dustry, which incidentally sells about 
$2,000,000,000 worth of its products 
to the American consumer every 
year, the bulk of it the much abused 
loaf of bread, says that the reason 
so much of it is consumed is that 
through advertising the big bakers 
have virtually forced an unappetiz- 
ing product down the throats of the 
people. This is ascribing a greater 
power to advertising than it actually 
possesses. If commercially baked 
bread were that bad, housewives 
would have long ago gone back to 
their weekly chores.” 





THIS WEEK’S 
COVERS 


Pictured here, you may assume, is 
a weevil’s-eye view of the wheat 
berry. Persons who completed the 
short course in wheat variety identi- 
fication that was held at Kansas 
State College recently probably 
would take a somewhat different 
view of it. In any case they would 
be able to perform varietal identifi- 
cation. 

For those not so skilled in recog- 
nizing varieties, we may say that the 
wheat in the 
picture is from 
a prize-winning 
sample of Ten- 
margq, a hard red 
winter type. 
Spring wheat 
millers might 
possibly argue 





that the wheat 
is Marquis. They 
would be, in ef- 
fect, one half 


correct, for the 
is the result of 


Tenmarq variety 
a cross between Selection No. 1066 
of a strain of Turkey winter wheat 


and Marquis spring wheat. The ker- 
nels exhibit all of the physical char- 
acteristics of Marquis. 

The photograph was made by Paul 
L. Dittemore, this journal’s technical 
editor, who is no mean candid cam- 
eraman, as many members of the 
trade know—though in some cases 
one of our adjectives might be wrong 
in one of its definitions. 


¥ Y¥ 


The cover of Section II of this 
issue commemorates the Golden Jubi- 
lee of the Association of Operative 
Millers which is being celebrated 
this month by the various disirict 
organizations of the association. The 
old mill pictured is at Sudberry, 
Mass., and the photograph used for 
the illustration was obtained from 
the Pillsbury Institute of Flour Mill- 
ing History. It was entered in a 
photographic contest for old ill 
pictures and was taken by C. L. 
Bruce, of Sioux Lookout, Ont. The 
modern mill pictured, to symbolize 
the development, during the pasi 50 
years, of the milling industry, is the 
Grand Island, Neb., plant of the Ne- 
braska Consolidated Mills Co. 
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Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 





Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 





Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


Bourse Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 


Evans Milling Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 

















“KELLY’S FAMOUS” 
FLOUR 


KANSAS’ FAMOUS 
FLOUR 


THE WM. KELLY MILLING CO. 


Capacity 2,500 Barrels HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 
































Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbls OKLA. *“Washita”’ 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO.,Chelsea, Mich. 








KING MIDAS 
FLOUR 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


Minneapolis, U.S. A. 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Miuuine Co., Inman, Kan. 














MILLS STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 
IN THE CENTRAL WEST AND ON 
THE PACIFIC COAST... . 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS 


EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 


7 ente 
King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 










































Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 


Re ee | 
WALT=ROGALSKY MILLING CO, 


bd _ME PHERSON, _KANSAS . 


















































A 1945 


LIST of FLOUR MILLS 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA 


IS AVAILABLE! 


Subscribers to THe NortHWESTERN MILLER are 
mailed a copy of this new list on request, with- 
out charge. 

Use the attached subscription order blank to 
get the new list, and to receive THe Nortu- 
WESTERN MILLER weekly, if you are not now a 
subscriber: 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 
ubscription Department, 
118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
Please enter my subscription to THe NortHWwesterN 
Miter and mail me a copy of the 1945 List of Flour Mills. 


Name 


Address 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Including List of Mills 
One Year ........$2.00 Three Years .......$5.00 


Capacity 1,500 Bbls. 
© 
























“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


* * 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 
WICHITA, KANSAS 
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Keeping Up With 


ETT ATER 


affected. 


70 PINE STREET 





Commodity Regulations 


[T° takes a specialist with thorough-going knowl- 

edge of commodity markets, and the various 
Washington agencies whose programs so greatly 
affect those markets, to keep up with current fast- 
changing developments. 


We have a resident Washington representative 
who can and does give our clients a quick report on 
new rulings when they occur, and integrates the 
reports with keenly alert brief studies and interpre- 
tations of how commodity markets are being 


These on-the-spot, up-to-the-minute surveys are 
available to you. With rapidly changing national 
commodity trends so important at this moment, we 
suggest you ask our Commodity Department now 
to place its facilities at your service. 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Brokers in Commodities and Securities 
Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 


Offices in 87 Cities 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 























WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 
Any Grade—Any Quantity 

















“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ‘‘AMBERMILCO”’ 











i onsetaiesintetmetteaeaniatenmitemndlal 
= AGED = 
SS 
Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUOTS CO. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 











‘““RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











THE WALNUT CREEK 
MILLING CO. 


Millers of Fine, Country-Milled 
Kansas Wheat Flours 
Since 1877 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 











MIDWEST RESEARCH STAFF 
DISCUSSES MILL PROJECTS 


Kansas City, Mo.—A close working 
relationship between the members of 
the Kansas City Section, American 
Association of Cereal Chemists, and 
the staff of the Midwest Research 
Institute started at the chemists’ 
meeting held the evening of June 6 
when members of the research or- 
ganization staff discussed in round 
table fashion some of the problems 
they have attacked in the past few 
months. 

Dr. C. L. Shrewsbury gave each 
of the men on his staff at the Mid- 
west laboratories five minutes to talk 
about progress made in variety iden- 
tification of wheat, vitamins, insect 
control and wet process milling. 
Although some of the discussions 
were elementary to many of the 
chemists, it was apparent that the 
institute is starting on many projects 
that are close to the flour milling 
industry. 

W. R. Green, Continental Baking 
Co., was reappointed chairman of 
the research committee to study color 
of bread. This study is a continua- 
tion of the study of the color of flour. 

Ernest Tibbling, General Mills, 
Inc., reported that in his studies of 
Pawnee, Wichita and Comanche, 
three newly developed hard red win- 
ter wheat varieties, all have good 
baking characteristics, with the first 
two named varieties possessing short- 
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er and more desirable mixing times. 

F. O. Zimmerman, of the Federa] 
Telephone and Radio Corp., tolq 
about experiments in heating wheat 
electronically, and although the costs 
now are high, he said that the process 
may some day be applied to the milj- 
ing business. 

O. E. Gookins, Quaker Oats (o, 
showed the chemists a loaf of Ger. 
man black bread brought back from 











a prison camp. It was about 
size of a building brick and ne 
as tough. 

The next meeting of the Ka: 
City section will be held July 11 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

JOHN D. KELLY RESIGNS 

Minneapolis, Minn.—John D. 
ly, who has been associated for a 
30 years with Pillsbury Mills, 
Minneapolis, in the sales departn 
has resigned, effective May 31. 
future plans have not been 
nounced. Mr. Kelly recently 
been in the sales department of 
company at Minneapolis. Be 
that, he was for a number of jy 
manager of the firm’s Milwa 
branch. 








BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 








Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
millfee 
centers for 


Receipts and shipments of 
the principal distributing 


week ending June 9, in tons, with 
parisons: 
Receipts --Shipm 
1945 1944 1945 
Minneapolis .. ¥- 19,710 
Kansas City .. 550 175 5,750 


Philadelphia a4, 80 160 : 
Milwaukee .... ns 30 5,070 


he 
‘ly 


sas 


ut 
1C., 
nt, 
His 
in- 
las 
he 
re 
urs 


Ce€ 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 





WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Seattle Duluth 
July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July 
June 5 .... 165% 161% 167% 164% 158%, 157 i 173 
June 6 165% 160% *166% 163% 157 157% Suess dean 173 
June 7 165% 160% 166% 163% 1577 156% 173 
aus 8 acs 167% 161% 167% 164% 158 157% 173 
June 9 ... 168 161% 167% 163% 158% 157% 173 
June 11 167% 160% 167% 163% 158% 156% 173 
CORN ————————_OATS— 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July t 
June 5 118% 118% 64% 63% 60% 
June 6 ba%s ‘eee ners 118% 118% "64% 631% 611 
eume F ..c% wr oro 118% 118% 645% 635 611 
Jume § .... ‘ eee 118% 118% 65% 64 ( 
June 9 . ‘ ‘. eee 118% 117% 65% a 
June 11 118% 118% oes ee 657 64% A 
aR Y E———__ -—-——- FLAXSEED — BARLEY 
Chicago Minneapolis Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis 
July Sept. July Sept. Sept. July Sept. 


> 130% 
353 129 %4 
361 


June 5 
June 
June 
June 
game 9 ... 
June 11 


Y%y 134% 
VA 33 

1 20 
1314 
131% 
130% 


M 
11% 
4, 
351% 
351 


& 1341 , 1 
, 3 hs 


4 : 


4 
1 
1 
131 
4 
1 


00-1 Ss: 


*Clearing price on split close. 





July July 
eee 310 310 ° 
310 310 
310 310 
310 110 
310 310 
310 110 








MINNEAPOLIS 








Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
* Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 





















LABORATORY 







CHEMICAL ANALYSES * TEST BAKES == 
PRODUCT RESEARCH * VITAMIN ASSAYS 


ean 


+ 6 4 ee 


AND RESEARCH DIVISION 


THE W. E. LONG COMPANY 







155 N. Clark Street 





Chicago 3, Illinois 
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ei 
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Uhlmann Grain Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 


To the “Vrain en and -VyGilers 


Gentlemen: 








You are cordially invited to attend a discussion and examination of 
the Demonstration Wheat Plot on my farm, outside of Overland Park, 
Kansas, 103rd and Antioch Road, on Saturday, June 16. 

This wheat plot is under the supervision of the Kansas Wheat Improve- 
ment Association and the Missouri-Kansas Border Soft Wheat Improve- 
ment Program, headed by Dr. John H. Parker of Manhattan, Kansas, and 
Mr. Jess B. Smith of Kansas City. For the last five years there have been 
about thirty such plots each year in Kansas, on which a good many varieties 
of wheat have been tested and demonstrated in the interest of Kansas wheat 
crop improvement. 

We are especially fortunate in having as speakers on our program the 
following leaders: 

Mr. E. J. Murruy, Chief, 
Grain Products Branch, 
Office of Marketing Services, 
War Food Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 


Mr. Lee MArsHALL, Chairman, 
Continental Baking Company, 
New York, N. Y. 

Mr. Harvey J. Owens, Consultant 
to the Commanding General, 
Quartermaster Depot, 

Chicago, IIl. 


The program will begin at 2:30 P. M.,—a Barbecue dinner will be 
served at 5:00 o’clock. 


Hoping you can come to enjoy the program and greet our out-of-town 
speakers, I remain 


Sincerely, 


Poul Uhlmann. 





P. S—In driving to the farm, suggest you use Highway No. 69, south to 
Indian Creek Bridge, turn right (west) at the end of the bridge on 103rd 
Street, drive a mile west to the farm, which is at the first crossroad, located 
on the southwest corner. There will be a sign on Highway No. 69 and 103rd 
Street, and also at the farm itself. 


VUYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYY 
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A luncheon was given in the Prod- 
uce Exchange Luncheon Club. on 
June 8, to honor James J. Moran, 
who has been grocery products sales 
manager in New York for General 
Mills, Inc., but who is leaving to be- 
come manager of the grocery prod- 
ucts operations for the eastern divi- 
sion at Buffalo. In addition to Mr. 
Moran, it was attended by the other 
executives at the New York offices. 


John H. Blake, New York flour 
broker, is proud of the 7-lb grand- 
daughter, Miss Gail C. Norris, born to 
his daughter, Mrs. William Norris, 
Jr., whose husband is stationed at 
Wright Field, Dayton. Mr. Blake is 
now on a business trip to Kansas 
City after which he will proceed to 
Lake City, Minn., to visit Tennant 
& Hoyt, his mill connection there. 

& 

With appropriate ceremonies cele- 
brating 50 years with the New York 
Produce Exchange, Gus Gatzke, chief 
elevator starter in the building, was 
presented with a purse of $500 by 
Charles B. Crofton, president of the 
exchange, on June 8. The exchange 
was built in 1888 but although the 
elevators are the old fashioned pull 
cable type there has never been an 
accident connected with them since 
he has been supervisor. 

e 


T. H. Sherwood, Walnut Creek 
Milling Co., Great Bend, Kansas, and 
R. D. Cobb, W. J. Jennison Co., Min- 
neapolis, visited the Chicago offices 
of The Northwestern Miller on June 
4. They were en route east on a 
business trip. 


J. N. Claybrook, New York repre- 
sentative of the Eagle Roller Mill 
Co., New Ulm, Minn., is visiting the 
mill this week. Mrs. Claybrook is 
accompanying him. 


Willis C. Helm, vice president of 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, on June 5 observed his 
golden wedding anniversary, and was 
the recipient of felicitations from 
his many friends in the trade. Mr. 
Helm is a past president of the Mill- 
ers National Federation. 

. 


Acyr Marques, of Pinheiro Gomes 
& Co., agents for General Mills, Inc., 
in San Ruis de Maranhao, Brazil, who 
is spending about a month in the 
United States, was introduced on the 
New York Produce Exchange floor 
by Monroe Wellerson, manager of the 
mill’s export department at New 
York. 

e 


Fred Borries, of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Nashville, Tenn., was in Chicago 
last week. 

e 


B. V. Hopper, eastern sales direc- 
tor, and L. V. Mika, central states di- 
rector, Valier & Spies Milling Co., St. 
Louis, were calling on the trade in 
their respective territories last week. 

J 


H. Wallace Applegate, Mennel Mill- 
ing Co., Toledo, attended a confer- 
ence of the Ohio Grain, Mill and 
Feed Dealers Association at Colum- 
bus last week at which about 40 
were present. He says that he nev- 
er saw the wheat crop in Ohio look- 
ing better,.a fact on which all were 


agreed, and that the outlook sug- 
gests a crop of not less than 50,000,- 
000 bus in the state, equaled but 
twice before. 


Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Willis celebrat- 
ed their twenty-fifth wedding anni- 
versary with some friends the evening 
of June 5 at the Kansas City Club. 
Mr. Willis, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of Ismert-Hincke Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City, started his 
milling career in the Northwest. The 
couple was married in Minneapolis, 
where Mr. Willis was working at the 
time. 


O. L. Spencer, general manager, 
Cleveland branch, Montana Flour 
Mills Co., is calling on the trade in 
the New England states. W. E. Pitts- 
ley, treasurer, is on a fishing trip in 
Minnesota. 


Dr. J. A. Anderson, chief chemist 
for the Canadian Board of Grain 
Commissioners, Winnipeg, Man., 
stopped off in Chicago on June 8. 

@ 

Attending a meeting of the budget 
committee of the Commander-Lara- 
bee Milling Co., in Minneapolis, this 
week, are: T. C. McGrath, Ellis Eng- 
lish, F. H. Schindler and B. S. Hargis 
of Kansas City, and F. S. Birken- 
meyer of Buffalo. 

Visitors at the Pillsbury Mills., Inc., 
headquarters in Minneapolis _ this 
week are J. R. Henderson, regional 
bulk manager at Atlanta, Ga., and 
John T: Jones of the Globe Mills 
division, Los Angeles. 

s 

R. D. Cobb of the W. J. Jennison 
Co., Minneapolis, and Fred Burrall, 
William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchin- 
son, Kansas, were in Pittsburgh last 
week. 


Visitors to Cleveland last week 
included Logan P. Johnson, sales man- 
ager, Atkinson Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, and W. P. Tanner, of Tanner- 
Evans-Siney Corp., New York. 

® 

William C. Baird of the Baird Bro- 
kerage Co., Nashville, has returned 
from a trip to Chicago. 

e 

R. S. Dickinson, president of the 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., 
Omaha, returned June 9 from a fort- 
night’s trip to the company’s plant 
at Decatur, Ala. J. V. Bass, sales 
manager, left the following Monday 
for a two weeks’ trip in southern 
territory. 


C. F. Tillma, manager of the Okla- 
homa City office of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., is in Chicago on business. 

* 

About 25 cereal chemists of the 
Kansas City region attended a two- 
day wheat identification class at 
Rockhurst College last week, with 
John Whinery, Rodney Milling Co., 
in charge. 

& 


Jack B. Ferguson, district sales 
manager for Standard Milling Co., 
stationed at St. Louis, was “trapped”’ 
by flood waters at Newburg, Mo., 
June 9 when he was returning from 
a trade trip to Arkansas. A full 12 


hours late getting into St. Louis, Mr. 


Ferguson went that time without 
food, as did many passengers of that 
and other trains. The Red Cross 
helped with the food situation while 
crews hastily repaired track and 
bridge damage. The flash flood took 


seven lives. 
e 


F. A. Theis, president of Simonds- 
Shields-Theis Grain Co., Kansas City, 
and president of the Kansas City 
Chamber of Commerce, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the committee 
in charge of arrangements for the 
celebration welcoming Gen. Dwight 
D. Eisenhower to Kansas City. The 
general will be in the city only about 
three hours, but more than 200,000 
people are expected to be out to wel- 
come him. He leaves with his broth- 
er Arthur, vice president of the 
Commerce Trust Co., for Abilene, 
Kansas, the same day by plane to 
visit his mother. Brother Milton, 
president of Kansas State College, 
and the rest of the family will gather 
for the reunion. 


D. J. Schneider, Allentown, Pa., 
who represents the Eagle Roller Mill 
Co. in eastern Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia and Maryland, and T. H. 
Cavanaugh, the eastern Wisconsin 
representative, with headquarters in 
Appleton, visited the home office in 
New Ulm, Minn., last week. W. H. 
Carr, Leicester, Mass., A. G. Frantz, 
Worcester, Mass., and Anthony Mar- 
ianetti, of Providence, R. I., the com- 
pany’s New England representatives, 
are in New Ulm this week. 














AWARD FOR BRAVERY — Those 
who have known Robert B. Smith 
since he was a small boy in Salina 
probably are not at all surprised at 
the many awards that have been giv- 
en him for bravery and conspicuous 
service with Gen. Patton’s Third 
Army. This modest but aggressive 
son of Jess B. Smith, head of the As- 
sociated Millers of Kansas Wheat, is 
shown here receiving an Oak Leaf 
Cluster to the Silver Star, reported 
in last week’s Northwestern Miller, 
from Maj. Gen. Lowell W. Rocks. 
He also has the Bronze Star and the 
Purple Heart, with Oak Leaf Cluster. 

A first lieutenant when this award 
was made, the young officer is now 
captain. His commission was signed 
by Gen. Patton. 

A tenacious student of everything 
in which he is interested, Capt. Smith 
became one of the best violinists in 
the Salina area. He was employed 
by Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co. 
before enlisting in the army. Mrs. 
Smith and his son, Jeffrey, live in 
Salina. 
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WITH THE ARMED 
SERVICES 
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Lt. Col. Theodore B. Hansen, f{or. 
merly with the Minneapolis bakery 
service department, Pillsbury Mills. 
Inc., is having trouble shaking a 
case of jungle fever he caught dur. 
ing 15 months’ duty in the South 
Pacific. Soon he will be in \Wijj- 
liam Beaumont General Hospita! at 
El Paso, Texas, for further treat- 
ment. In the year he’s been back 
in this country half his time has 
been spent in hospitals. He joined 
the company in 1938, entered sery- 
ice in April, 1941, and spent his 
overseas time with American defense 
forces in northern Australia. He 
served as executive officer of sey- 
eral antiaircraft units which were at- 
tached to the Army Air Forces. 

* 

2nd Lt. James R. Baird, husband 
of Mrs. Rachel Johns Baird, secre- 
tary of the Cumberland Flour & Feed 
Brokerage Co., Nashville, who won a 
Silver Star last year for gallantry in 
France, has been awarded the Bronze 
Star medal for action in the Euro- 
pean theater. He is with the 30th 
Infantry Division. 

* 

Lt. David T. McLaughlin, son of 
William G. McLaughlin, eastern sales 
manager in New York for the Inter- 
national Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
after a five-day furlough with his 
parents, has left for San Francisco. 
Lt. McLaughlin recently has been an 
infantry instructor at Camp Bland- 
ing, Fla. 








* 

Cpl. Walter J. Hellmueller, before 
entering service a baker with his fa- 
ther’s plant, the Hellmueller Baking 
Co., Louisville, is now in Germany 
after 33 months with a signal corps 
division of the Seventh Army. He 
previously served in North Africa, 
Italy and France. 

* 


Navy Officer Luke Kindstrom, on 
leave from the feed mill division of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., has been ad- 
vanced in rank from lieutenant (j. g.) 
to lieutenant. He is stationed at 
Hollywood, Fla. 


5 


* 


Jerry Larson, midshipman, son of 
Edwin A. Larson, manager of the 
bakery special flours department of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
went to New York from Annapolis 
and was a visitor at the company’s 
offices there. 

* 


Lt. Col. Francis J. FitzPatrick, vice 
president-on-leave of the Simonds- 
Shields-Theis Grain Co., Kansas City, 
is home for a 10-day leave to be with 
his mother, who is ill. Col. Fitz- 
Patrick is still in the Panama Zone 
of operations. 

* 


The Pillsbury Service Honor Roll 
has added seven new names, bring- 
ing the total number of Pillsbury 
employees in service to 847. There 
are 20 gold stores on the Honor Roll. 

* 

Clarence N. Recker, who before 
joining the navy was the Pittsburgh 
district representative of the Mon- 
tana Flour Mills Co., has been re- 
leased from the navy. 
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— 
ARNOLD 


a Aes 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 








@hellabarger MILLING WHEAT 


Here where we know who grows the wheat, where 


it is bought and what kind of wheat it is, we can 


best serve your particular needs. 


* 


SHELLABARGER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


* 























_ 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 
Denton, Texas 
PR cor Independent 








Marsh & McLennan 


INCORPORATED 


New York 
Minneapolis 


Chicago 


Transportation 
Insurance on Flour 
Against All Risks 


Correspondents in American 
and Foreign Ports 








FLOUR .o 


Spring Wheat +» Kansas Wheat + Soft Wheat 


Full Line of CRITIC FEEDS 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO., Beardstown, III. 











MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 


—— 


The Rodney Milling Co. 


20,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 

Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 

Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 
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The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 








““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 





SEVEN 
Great Bread Makers 


From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 


Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 


Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 96th Year 


Weare always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 
Operating Kansas City 


Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 











Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 


— 


HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 








Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 





“DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Baker's Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 





a 








HAROLD A, MERRILL 


1412-1414 Board of Trade Building 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Members: Kansas City Board of Trade, Chicago Board of Trade 


DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn, 











!wo of the Nation’s Finest Flours 








CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. 3UikSCsu0sib2"or Hite! ties srk 








ACME RYE 


$6 M ” . . —, 7 - 
A N TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES ALITY 
AMERIC EAGLE Chica Columb’ New York Nashville Peoria WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
66 ” go Lair aire Chicago Enid Galveston 
THE ADMIRAL Berea | onal Kansas City Minneapolis Portland All Grades 
ha as © x y St. 7 ry 7 Ss £ 
the H.D, LEE FLOUR MILLS CO. ia. wae a — Sieeaten be FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
Salina, Kansas Toledo Buffalo Columbus Winnipeg WAUPAGA WISCONSIN 
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120-day shipment. Some mills are only $3.50@ 3.60; southwestern short patents little 
making sales up to June 30. Sugar and $3.75@3.85, standard patents $3.69 3.75 A toh 
shortening situation practically unchanged clears $3.20@3.35; soft winter straight,’ pos a 
from recent date. Pennsylvania $3.65@3.70, Pacific coast $3 67 oe. 
Central states mills report trade gener- @3.77. Ms ideas 
ally buying for present requirements, only Boston: New flour business is alme 
awaiting settlement of the subsidy bill. completely dormant. Mill agents ar; a. 
Prices are 5@10c under the ceiling. turbed over failure of Congress to act = 
Quotations June 9: soft winter wheat pat- the subsidy extension and are not look. 
ent $3.98, cake flour $4.58, straight $3.74; ing for further commitments until th; bill 
family short patent $4.29, straight and 95% is finally passed. In cases where there is 
$4.29, first clear $3 5; hard wheat a real need for flour, sellers will n let 
rie , baker 44, family patent $3.57@ the trade go without, but such instance. 
ean tote to - Re “4 the 7 3.83, straight and 95% §$3.44@3.49, first are rare. The baking trade is covered 
ablishec rade, Shipping directions posec $2.85@3.38; spring wheat yatent, ahead comfortably and, with mill «yor: 
&8 S. FLOUR MARKETS an increasingly difficult problem, with the straight and 95% $3.44. ' tions strong and the movement of , al 
army and the regular trade clamoring for Toledo: The acceleration in sales that wheat just ahead, bakers see no ; aSon 


deliveries. for worrying about additional commitment. 





took place last week seems to have carried 


























Salina: During the week the regular over, and it is nc sus o fine ills wi at this time. Another factor which «, 
‘ ‘e —  neapiara . trade has show ey decided Improvement all the ooleeae day ie po ngage Son tracts from their interest in the flour map. 
_Kanens City: Sales of flour in the South- in its demand for flour. Shipping direc- are complaints from some brokers and sales- ket is the prospect that they Ww he 
and mills’ desire not to sell the trade Fexas; Flour business last week hile gill ph all the flour That 1s orreres git vf sugar and shortening quotas Sater t 4 a 
farther ahead than July 1 “Sales the pre- ey pe dab age Ea ae BROvy SSeS Oe ee ee family flour also Ay and comn it . - - - 
vious week were ) 0% " compared with volume of business and still others did made, Gb RAVE VES. Shans Saceney) _DELOW are small and infrec sent. Mill cae niitep f 
ic = weak aso. , very little, depending on the mills eager- ceiling levels, and they are hard to under- ak Anns ‘Teaatentions Rane . Senin high 
Before the new Office of Price Admin- 2088 to sell, due to pending subsidy legis- stand because ceilings could probably be gluten $3.92@3.97, short inne $2.82 587 
istration order came out permitting mniile lation, A heavy demand for bakers flour obtained in all instances, ‘There is evi- SiANAAEA wateue €f 724 3 pe ran Ati 87 $4.59 : 
to raise their flour ceilings if the sub- and considerable agg business brought dence that buyers roti showing ee re @3 18: atkdaetons short vatent . nr eit f 
jie ia dis autandiod. chlos of iii. siveahy total sales by _some mills up to as high cern about their future requirements as < 97 sa errs teyaie . Sei $ pat 824 ash 
had subsided except for the protected army 28 200 to 250% of capacity, while others developments in the situation become more short patent $3.824 3.87, standard jaten 
businoas. Phone who. Hate commitinents reported very little trading. Family flour clearly known and recognized, It seems , bgt Late WARIER Aatani $3.75 rey bis . 
reaching beyond June 30 become more con- les remained at around 15 to 20% of ca- clear that the overall, requirement for four hts 65@3.75, cl nie $: @3.i5, 
Germead ahout them as sibsidy axtension pacity. Operations continue at maximum will cover all that can be manufactured, : od sided o.10, ChOOIS 99 @ 0.09 
ih vii oe es ‘ capacity. New crop flour is selling 5@ and then some, and that the only impedi- Philadelphia; Bakers are pretty wel) su 
is delayed. 10c under the ceiling. Quotations June 9: ment will be the ability to move it. The plied for near wants and millers anticipat \ 
As a consequence, there was a_ sharp 4 Pe st age Oe - ‘in i ieee “ A ito a : # sisi ih A . . pate 
- ‘ ; st f family flour $3.90@4.15, high patent, 65 car situation is somewhat easier, a slow demand during the immedia fu 1 
decline in the volume of business booked @3.90, old crop standard bakers, ceiling " : ture, apart fro government i 
to the regular trade, and many millers . ee ape enmnken 16 he “4 ee Cleveland: Jobbers have enjoyed a very . sing i eed sich ak ld ye Pur liases 
completely withdrew from the market at 1 ne ge 3s are, « . = 7" =e brisk week with the baking trade. De- — axel Ure SES pier around ‘ I 
the end of the week. Such action, deemed ivered TCP. mand has been in excess of the ability to partic ularly hard wheat, there is AS 
necessary in the face of the subsidy un- THE NORTHWEST deliver orders. A great many bakers have incentive for bakers to increase theit Mar r 
contracted ahead for the next 60 days and ings, especially with the new winter 








‘ertainty, is expected to speed up the nec- : ™ : ‘ ; 
( e y, is expect I I nneapolis: The reported sales by spring movement getting under way in the 





most bakers are carrying inventories 










































































essary legislation. . i i i 
~ : , ‘ wheat mills last e are ; ittle s- : : 4 res sr factor te i hn 
Operations have improved throughout the lanaine oni "th , ss pa i Pa A , ; ee feeling that there may » a shortage of bike t. Anothe re eT tor te nding to lim bu 
Southwest as the result of war plant labor gas 5 fe , pple hase ge hi — flour and a “bird in the hand is worth ing of flour is the prospect of irthe 
becoming somewhat mare available and ane rete A _" “ ad he ek Ph . h was two in the bush.” Jobbers have been shrinkage in sugar allotments during th 
; _ ‘ ( mpile 2, e total repre- ; , é ; as alf of > year, ¢ inadequat & 
also the ability of mills to attract school sai pose aang seems oh sha “Fi Pestieae - rp forced to make contracts. this week in I ot , halt - ae we eh rr a Sur 
boys who now are on their summer vaca- the =e gerege Ah ea ffs ipecusina madi order to take care of their commitments Dp ver Gk enon ge sg smuce olay it W he 
tions. Nearly every interior point reports 1 by pga I od me with the bakers. Most flour has been acting v= ig the subsic y in Washingto Corn 
petter production. and 37 % a —_ ¥ site bought at eeiling prices. Family flour induces a cautious selling policy < the Oats 
4 % : susiness as ek as res : or A : ar 7 > ills ; . nee ‘ ae 
Clears continue firm and are not selling 7 “ lo be sen ine of ne t pe a : ae business has been surprisingly brisk, es- ony oF the mills, but in most cas the Rye 
in large volume. Millfeed is tight as it has pe agate ioe : and Sule y nate e 1 1 pecially for this time of the year and when are proceeding on the assumption tt Bark 
ever been Export business is fair. i. be filled ps con at is on 1 gi et one considers the lack of shortening and final approval is certain, and offerii uC Flax 
F > 2 £ oe eds, ¢£ F or r ere siness acc 7 : 
Quotations June established brands to have tae = i urgen sir dea ak che geese sugar. Bakers have come to the conclu- cordingly, Overall business accomplished js Soy be 
family flour $4.15@4.35; bakers short pat- withdrew. | What little business passed was sion that it will be necessary to discon- of narrow proportions, and confined rgel sto 
ent $3.30@3.40, standard patent $3.25@ Co se nature — small ie ee tinue the frying of doughnuts, eliminate to small fill-in lots to meet immediate r c , 
3.35, straight grade $3.25@3.30, first clears sl ancionk od oo gps eCcins h aon cookies, and devote more time to bread, rolls quirements, , espt 
$2.85@3, second clear 50@ 2.65, low grade none too good. Pending congressional ac- and Danish... Cakes will necessarily have Quotations June 9: spring wheat thes 
>2.8¢ 3, F ft 2.609, g fi . ing : i m A , . eo 2 99 P ar ‘ ® + 
10@ 2.50 tion definitely “eens hoy: i idy = to be eliminated to a certain extent. Some patent $3.80@3.83, standard patent reg ( 
ud a r4 ae or » 3f > ¢ yer > 79 re spring ‘lear $2 5(0@2.55 SER , 
Two mills report domestic business ac- flour after June ties .. +k A bike E a a bakers intend to close at “ast two days a 3.73, first spring clear $3 30 @3.55: ha 
rs se a clause ‘ acts al- es 4 j ar . PB 666 Gea = 
tive, 9 fair, 3 quiet, 4 slow and 6 dull. millers to insert a 1use in ontracts . week. The situation looks very dark for winter short patent 80@3.83, 95% 7 
: Se ‘ lowing them to add enough to their flour the future 3.73; soft winter aights, nearby 
Oklahoma City: Some sizeable govern- ceilings to absorb the subsidy. Naturally, Guotationa Jun 9: pring first patent @ 3.45. 
ment sales brought average sales of flour ‘ ed i ake 1 t the idea » dpageshape arc aes = ee | Pay ee > Fo 
ae 2 ap. ae eee Sane abr buyers will not take kindly to _ the = $3.80@3.90, standard patent $3.70@3.80, first Pittsburgh: Bakery flour buyers are dis 
last week to 89%. A year ago sales aver of paying approximately 66c bag more - ‘ A : ed to 
” rhe ‘ . aaest ek 60% ¢ 5 . ecm 3.50; hard winter short patent cussing the other ingredients that : 
aged 56% and the previous week 60%. for their flour, so millers do not anticipate . = = : , Chit ) 
a See ‘. a ‘ atelv 7c 6 k- ‘ . rte % patent 10@ 3.60, first up the loaf and other baked product behedeet 
Bakers took approximately 78% of book sales of importance this week. ; : : he N 
cami 4 . ‘ , 99C Opera- . ‘ / : i ‘ 30; soft winter short patent rather than flour, particularly the ( a 
ings and the family trade 22%. pera Meantime, shipping directions are heavy, eR 2 , : ts gure | 
; . oe m © . are. EF ¢ the : $s b : red 3 1 straight $3.60@3.80, first clear age in shortening and sugar. Tl 
tions averaged 87%, compared to 85% ie and mills are operating close to capacity. 5 10@3.40 ; 1 t 
4 . ; $3.10@3.40. re ) g » exte as 
previous week and 70% a year ago. Prices Quotations June 11: established brands , ici h vt ay ter fe ea ee _ h 
were unchanged. Quotations, sacks, deliv- family flour, enriched $4.30@4.46, high glu- EASTERN STATES ee ; uy flour —— t rT in ne , 
ered Oklahoma rate points June 9%: hard ten bakery flours $3.54, bakery short patent . : ? : of their shorte ning anc sugar Ss lies 
€ ; : Ra. heat aghtinke a : Buffalo; Sales are light in comparison Hesitancy in final word on subsidi I *Four 
wheat short patent $4@4.50; soft whea $3.44; first patent $3.44, standard patent ‘ ‘ : s 
short patent $4@4.50, standard patent $3.60 : : | en 1a \ Avan lear With the previous week, but inquiries and produced an added note of caution in flou 
. : " Patel . n sae ig é eg q 0 s cleé ; A 
. : . ate $3.67 bakers 3%, ancy cleat 71 a interest by the bakery trade are very buying. After the limited flurry in ving ee 
@4, bakers short patent $3.67, yakers $3@ 3.10 second clear $2.70@2.90 whole : mm : Ms ’ 
standard 62 vn ted 0@ 3.54 . active, [The dip in business is due to the last week-end, and with flour prices 1 Th 
ste f 2. “¢ $3.30@3.5 ili 
ph . : wheat $3.30@3.54. heavy sales of the previous week. Mills held at or very near ceilings, thers 1 e 
Omaha: The mar ket continues activ = Interior mills, including Duluth: Fair to continue to receive a heavy flow of direc- incentive to buy. Family flour sal ar 
with most mills working at capacity. Most good sales are reported, evidently an after- tions, forcing very heavy production. Clears at a low point in the city, but a ! FAMIL 
are on a seven-d Ly week, a few pt Py math of the excellent business reported by are very strong and in good demand. An proved in rural districts. Clears are fir 
days. All are selling all they can sapcee agg city millers a week earlier. Shipping di- early resumption of buying is anticipated. Cake flours are quiet. Shipping cor 
with government and military agents con- rections are plentiful, and demand for feed Quotations June 9, cottons: spring first continue to improve. 
tinuing as =~ ~—e eo . er is, if anything, keener than ever. patent $3.80, standard patent $3.70, first Quotations June 9: hard winter bak , 
Some quarters are booking sales ada- lear 15; hard winter short pate $3 ; P ate 53.774 straig 5 rene 
r ; hice z cles ’ 2; he s atent $3.80, short patent $3.77@3.80, straight 
vance, while some others seem to shy THE CENTRAL WEST 95% patent $3.70, first clear $3.35; soft 3.70, high gluten 90, first clear $3.22 _—_—___— 
Hog he ohaig bookings in view of the sub- Chicago: Demand has slowed up consid- winter short patent $3.75, first clear 3.10. spring bakers’ short patent $3.75 @3.8 
sidy delay re : > usus sms I g . : ste ar 52 65 @3.7 ic , ' I —= 
Bhinntnw. 4 excar ttlenecks seem to erably and only the usual sm all lot fig ae New York: Brisk business of a week ago standard $3.65@3.70, high gluten’ 
Shipping and boxcar bottlenecks m is reported. Several mill representatives 1 ? Pus a : Ot $3.90, first clear $ 7@3.60: soft 
be easing very slightly as buyers and report that they are unable to make new is slowing down current flour sales to fill-in halers cake flour $4 1.57. intern st 
: - P « A Ls « © ay Tv > . y ic Pe maKerTs ake ? «e rie 
shippers learn to live with the highly re- ,ajes as their mills are hesitant about orders. The only round lot buying is from $3.90, straight $3.67:  Pacifi 
stricted situation, Thoughtful shipping in- taking on additional business now due to Pin ger te a ee — a family flour $4.10@4.71 
structions from many quarters aiding. the uncertainty of the subsidy. Directions pone ci a ga ea go ~ ages tong ee’ . a 
Prices continue at the higher levels continue fairly brisk. Only moderate to aes ie peta — pel of Pecans THE SOUTH 
+ ac . » € .e > " F : Sales ¢ S g& standar pate _* or ex- 
reached last week with the advance in the amount of family flour is being sold. e- ample j at i G5 mill bee ask $3 on but New Orleans: Sales here are very | WH 
wheat price. liveries are fair Quotations June 9 in . a ae Zz aa cea ite ¢ é £ -to- basis wa 
Quotations June 9: family short patents sa aa: sevtinn to ) 50 it 3.57, standard pat- are not pressing sales at all and nearly eg i Re ge ye oo oo 
95; standard patents $3.65; bakers short Sines Byles ee be SA & r all of them now include a_ cancellation ing the movement of new crop. a 
vo, § . : , ent $3.40@3.47 first clear -10@3.41, sec- clause dependent on the extension of the supply is ample, mills report being ] 





patents 





3.41; high protein clears $3.31; 





















ond clear family our hard win- poe: ; sat : ye shippine directions. due mong q aio 
fancy clears $2.88; low grade clears tap pone os ocr 7 . ia patent subsidy. Many earlier contracts did not pssreare . ect oe . — 
o.4:5 a carry this, which now occasions some con- : _ sy 

Wichita: With an improved labor situa- $3.40@3.47, first , 3.09; soft cern, The firmness of prices, nearness of firms are trying to clean up old bookings THE 
tion mills operated from 90 to 100% las winter short patent @4 Standard the new winter wheat crops, uncertainty Some sales are slightly lower th t P 
week in an attempt to catch up with or- patent $3.26@4.06, first clear 5 @ 3.16. over the subsidy, apathy of mills and suf- previous week, buyers’ ideas being 
ders. All mills are behind in directions. St. Louis: Outside of sales made to the ficiency of previous purchases all combine than mill offering : Quotation ( 
Sales were slow, varying from 10 to 20% army, bookings are indifferent. General to create a slow market. Flour jobbers 9: spring wheat . 3.70, spring 
for bakery sales. One large government buying by the trade is being checked due continue to find the competition of houses ard patent $3.50@3.60; hard winter 
order was reported. to the uncertainty of the subsidy bill. who can also offer sugar and _ shortening patent 0@3.40, soft winter st 

Hutchinson: The flour trade last week Sales made otherwise consist of scattered , a decided impediment toward closing sales $3.40@3.50, spring short patent $3.30¢ 
continued to mark time, as the new crop lots to the baker and blenders for nearby with the small baker, and with the large Nashville: The flour’ business here esbieiteenenees 
period neared, and aside from extensive shipment. A good demand exists for clears chain buyers not anxious to order, there about unchanged from the _ past ever 4 
bookings by -the army, new business was at firm prices with offerings being light. is not an active demand. weeks. New sales are limited to the usu 7 ip: 
small in volume. Very slight improve- Jobbers report a slight improvement in Quotations June 9: spring high glutens day-to-day sales for reasonably ron STA 
ment in inquiry was noted and bookings new bookings Sales consist of nearby to $3.95, standard patents $3.70@3.75, clears shipment and consist of the top 4 











A SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS CER 
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a 
Week-end flour quotations, per sack (cwt), packed in 100 lbs. (Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 lbs.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. ‘rene 
Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cleveland tNashville 

Spring first patent ......... $3.50@ 3.57 $....@ 3.44 ae: eo $...-@ 8.44 BS. .s B86 £8, -@ 3.95 ee: fae $3.80@ 3.83 $3.82@ 3.87 $3.80@ 3.90 eae G 
Spring standard patent -. 3.40@ 3.47 PA -@ 3.34 G -@ 3.44 err. 3. 3.70@ 3.72@ 3.77 3.70@ 3.80 
Byers BISE GIORF .cscccurcic 3.41 3.00@ 3.10 os Biesues rer, 3 8.50@ 3 3.42@ 3.48 3.30@ 3.50 
Hard winter short patent 57 o@Bicce -@ 3.44 oe 3.80@ 3.5 3.82@ 3.87 3.60@ 3.70 
Hard winter 95% patent a. 44@ 3.49 ; “a 3.70@ 3.73 3.72@ 3.77 3.50@ 3.60 eee @ 
Hard winter first clear -@. , .@ 3.10@ 3.30 coe G 
Soft winter short patent TT oe . er -@ rr 4.40@ 4.65 see O 
Soft winter straight ......... ye. oe oooeo@e a *7 3.45 3.60@ 3.80 8 
Soft winter straight (Pac. cst.) a Aer OF ee @.. .@. evr) Pere 1 
Soft winter first clear ee 75@ 3.16 ees Ltee 7. --@ Te. 3.10@ 3.40 ‘ 
Awe. a SS 3.70@ 3.86 4.02@ 4.17 @.. -@ 1.00@ 4.10 ss 3.90@ 4.10 
Rye flour, dark 2.79@ 3.52 3.42@ 3.57 a -@ Sie eee wee lees 2.90@ 3.10 
Semolina, No. 1 ....... @ 3.75 --@ 3.62 soe @ -@ voce GUB cs. tices ee, fey 

Seattle S. Francisco Standard patent— Seattle Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto **Winnipes 
Family patent .... $....@.... $ e@ece. RON. ccccsces er Pere Spring top patent{..$....@ 5.05 $....@ 5.30 Spring export§ ........ $10.75 . 
Soft winter straigh 60 66OR Cee coos Reces SO ccc e v.06eGMccre wre. Trae. Spring second patent{ ....@ 4.40 ....@ 4.80 Ontario winter straightt 5.50 
Cs Sew OO ee | Spring first clearf... ....@ 3.30 ....@.... 





“Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In cottons, Fort William basis. Secondhand cottons. {98-lb cottons. 
§280-lb cottons. ttHigh glutens, 
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June 13, 1945 


A little demand is evident for cutoffs, al- 
though the government's purchases of this 
grade have raised the price beyond buyers’ 


jdeas Therefore, no sales were made to 
speak of on this grade. As a rule, mills 
serving this territory are booked ahead 


for their entire June production, principally 








on government contract, and therefore no 
pookings of any size were made. Some 
wheat has begun to move, but it will be 
from four to six weeks before the move- 
ment is in full swing. Most buyers are 
marking time until the harvest. Shipping 
directions on old contracts are good and 
old contracts are reported to be unusually 
low. Outbound shipments to merchants, 
iobbe and wholesalers in the South and 
southeast range from slow to fairly good. 
The shortage of shortening is the principal 
actor ontributing to the dullness of fam- 
ily flour sales. Sales of bakery products 
ontinue at a peak and bakers’ products 
ire lling about as fast as they are pro- 
juced Flour prices are unchanged from a 
week aso, but there is a tendency toward 
highe quotations. 
Quotations June 9: soft wheat cake flour 
$4.59 soft wheat cake flour, not over 
11% sh $3.92; cake flour, .41% or more 
ish 69; short patent family $5@5.10; 
standard patent $4.85@5, straight $4.60@ 
1.85, ear $4.15@4.45. 

United States Grain Stocks 

iercial stocks of grain in store and 

at the principal markets of the 

States at the close of the week 





June 2, 1945, and June 3, 1944, 
as re ted to the United States Office of 
Mar} ng Services (WFA), in bus (000’s 


Canadian 
7 in bond-— 
June June 

9 9 


--American—, 
June June 
> 2 


1944 


8,835 


3 2 
1944 1945 
95,640 16,152 
7,696 
8,031 
21,635 
8,948 
2,845 
7,475 : oxy 
Sto of United States grain in store in 
Cana n markets June 2 (figures for 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
these wheat none (2,149,000) bus; corn 
578, ( (585,000); soybeans, none (28,000). 


1945 
65,075 
orn ee 16,073 
11,180 
8,090 
Barle sa. 6:6 Re 


2,491 869 
285 1,267 
1,101 10 

Flax ves 177 eee 
8,776 


cor- 


Rye 

Following is the rye 
ed to The Northwestern 
Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
the Northwest, in sacks, with 
figure for the previous weeks: 
May May 

19 26 
33,102 36,899 


Flour Output 


flour output 
Miller by 


report- 
mills at 
points in 
comparative 


June 
2 9 
$4,182 *38,228 


June 
9 


‘Four mills. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 














WANT ADS 














v 


v 


Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 
$1. (Count six words for signature.) Situation Wanted advertisements 


will be accepted for 21%4c per word, 50c minimum. 


Display Want 


Ads $4 per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash with order. 


v 


v 





HELP WANTED 
Vv 





SITUATIONS WANTED 








NUTRITIONIST- 
CHEMIST 


Progressive southern feed manufactur- 
er, laboratory equipped, has vacancy 
for college trained nutritionist capable 
of formulating efficient feeds by appli- 
cation of modern research on _ nutri- 
tional requirements. Should be able to 
judge new products, conduct some ex- 
periments and give guidance to farm 
service department. Plant specializes 
in poultry and dairy feeds. Give full 
background and qualifications and sal- 
ary desired, Will be kept confidential. 
J. T. Gibbons, Inc., P. O. Box 284, 
New Orleans 9, La. 


MILL 


*“LOUR SALESMAN 








ly in charge of 
and now ready for 
assistant manager larger mill. 
with wheat buying, traffic, credits 
all phases of mill operation. 
interested in any section. 
The Northwestern Miller, 
Minn. 


600-sack 
similar 


Minnesota 


Address 7 


OF 14 YEARS’ 
gain available for 
the 


perience 
tion of 








good mill in 
and tri-state territory, especially on 
ery flour. Have just returned 
service, Active on territory up to 
1944 and sold for last mill six 

Address 7340, The Northwestern 

Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


bak 


Miller 








Vv 
MANAGER AVAILABLE—FOR MER- 
mill 
position or as 
Familiar 
and 
Will be 


Minneapolis 2, 


EX- 
representa- 
Pittsburgh 


from navy 
early 
years. 








MACHINERY WANTED 











The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 


WANTED 
Capable Second Miller 


for 1,400-sack spring wheat mill. 
Modern plant located in fine Min- 
nesota town, pleasant living con- 
ditions, steady work, good 
schools, excellent hunting and 
fishing. A real opportunity for 
a good miller. Apply at once. 
Red River Milling Co., Fergus 
Falls, Minn. 


v 








WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 


—Pneumatic scale 
two flour blenders. 
Northwestern Miller, 


packaging 


Address 4970, 


machine; 
The 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 




















“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 


bn 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 








WANTED — SECOND 
bbl mill, 
Kansas wheat. 

Miller, 


MILLER FOR 
making mostly family 
Address 7: , The 
Minneapolis 2, 


500- 
flour, 
North- 
Minn. 







western 


THE STANDARD 
has a real opportunity 
proven flour salesman. 
Standard Milling Company, 
son Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


MILLING COMPANY 
for a topnotch 
Contact The 


309 W. Jack- 


HEAD MILLER WANTED—FOR A_ 5,000- 
sack Kansas mill. Must be and 
not over 40 years of send 

state 

The 

Minn. 


energetic 
age. Please 
references, experience and 
other qualifications, Address 7348, 


Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 


years of 


OMAR, INCORPORATED, HAS OPENING 
for a good producer in Central Iowa 
territory. We need a man accustomed 
to calling on retail as well as jobber 
trade. This is a very desirable territory 
Omar, Incorporated, 1910 Harney Bt. 
Omaha, Neb 


YOUNG MAN WITH MECHANICAL AND 
some drafting machinery 
installation and travel 

territory. man 

with flour mill 

and traveling 


experience for 
service to mid- 


western Prefer living in 
Kansas 


Straight 


City experience. 


salary expenses. 


Address 7341, The Northwestern Miller, 
612 Board of Trade Building, Kansas 
City 6, Mo. 


LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 
> 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 














Milling Executives 


Our capable staff is ready 
to assist you in establish- 
and 


ing incentive 


bonus plans. 


wage 


* 
ARTHUR L. CHANDLER & CO. 


Management Counsellors 
Merchants Exchange 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 











l-H 


QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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“GREEN LIGHT-— 


FOR FOOD 
MACHINERY 
MANUFACTURERS’ 
AGENTS 


. . . Expansion in the food 
field, as “War Clouds Start 
Showing Silver Linings,” 
is assuming substantial ac- 





































































tivity. 
our clients 
manufacturers 


Some of 


are either 
of equipment and supplies 
for the food field, or will 
enter this type of business 
at conclusion of delayed 
development, caused by 
war work. 


. . They have assigned 


us to locate responsible 
manufacturers’ agents who 
“Know the Answers” 


where needs exist. 


... We will have excellent 


opportunities with new 
equipment and _ supplies— 


such as labeling machines, 
conveyors, spices, season- 
ings, heat sealing devices, 
wrapping and _ packaging 
machines, adhesives, proc- 
essing equipment 
score of others. 


and a 


... This will eventually be- 
come headquarters for ob- 
taining accounts for many 
established agents and oth- 
ers of responsible character 
who may anticipate en- 
trance into this substantial 


field of business. War vet- 
erans with suitable back- 


ground of experience will 
receive special considera- 
tion. 


. . . Interested parties are 
cordially invited to 
municate with us. 


Bot Lhiclé 


SALES CONSULTANTS FOR THE FOOD FIELD 
56 E. WALTON PLACE WHITEHALL 2116 
CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


com- 




















WANTED: 


in one or two years. 


ality and appearance. 


pertinent facts about yourself. 





A MAN WITH A FUTURE 


Here is an excellent opportunity for an ambitious man, 25 to 35, 
to be paid his present worth with promise of substantial earnings 
He should have some flour selling experience, 
good education, good habits and character and pleasing person- 


In the position of assistant sales manager of a 4,000-cwt flour mill 
he will learn all aspects of flour mill administration, and will be 
advanced to greater responsibility when ready. 

if you think you qualify for this opportunity, write in detail all 
Your letter will be confidential. 
dress 7851, The Northwestern Miller, 166 W. Jackson, Chicago 4, Il. 


Ad- 





MATHEW C. BELAN 


Successful record of milling every type 
of grain in all parts of the country 


5041 Gladstone Avenue Tel. Locust 3417 Minneapolis 9, Minnesota 









» » = Milling Consultant 














ee eC a 
KA'NSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 








FLOUR 


FOR 








EVERY 
PURPOSE 
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Bread manufacturers are now permitted 

only 55% of the sugar they used in the 

CANADIAN MARKETS 1941 period and the same percentage ap- 

plies to certain classes of biscuits. Cake 

and pastry manufacturers are permitted 

to use only 50% of the 1941 quota. In 

Toronto-Montreal; Sales of spring wheat addition there is a growing scarcity of 

flour in the domestic market are normal both shortening and lard, with indications 

or better. This business varies little. Ex- that the worst is yet to come in the case 
porting trade is exceedingly active. The of both these ingredients. 


more to 
goods 


turn 
baked 


British Ministry of Food was in the mar- 
ket for additional supplies of flour for ship- 


have to 
less sweet 


The public will 
bread and eat 


ment between now and the end of August with the result that bread flour’ sales 
but these orders had to be refused since should hold fairly well 
mills are booke vapacity for t > . fer ; 
— booked to capacity for that pe Cake flour supplies are short although 
riod and could not take on another barrel. a ; - 
, rar there is a fair quantity of pastry flour. 
The only new business done was with UNRRA > ; ; : 
, cacane “ : r Pastry flour sold in this territory comes 
for flour for the Philippines. All Canadian . : 7 
Sa z - 4 P mostly from Ontario and supplies are gen- 
mills are grinding to capacity on export : 
business and there is more demand than Breihy 2PHokt) Bt She SSSR0n SCS Tp new 
<a F “ . Ontario grind comes on the market in 


unchanged at 
market and 


can be supplied. Prices are 


ry ; August-Se » ar, 
ceiling levels in the domestic August-September 











are stabilized for export. Quotations June In the export field there are indications 

9: top patents $5.05 bbl, seconds $4.40, bak- that some shipments will be made to the 

ers $4.30, in 98's cotton, mixed cars, track South Pacific through this port under 

Toronto-Montreal freights, add 10c extra UNRRA but no details have been an- 

where cartage is*performed. For export, nounced, A good share of this business 

government regulation flour $10.75 per 280 is understood to be destined for the Philip- 

Ibs, f.a.s. winter ports, June-July-August pines. P 

seaboard. Hard wheat flour prices, June 9, were 
The winter wheat flour market is un- unchanged, cash, carlot basis, cotton 98's: 

changed. Supplies are light as little or no top patents $5.40, bakers Perens te, Vre- 

wheat is to be had for grinding. Mills min B $4.90. Soft wheat flour is firm at 

are finding it difficult to get old flour : 

orders filled and cannot accept any more 

export offers. The larger mills have adopt- 

ed a quota system to ensure fair distribu- 


MILLFEED MARKETS 


buyers of their 
Prices are at the 


tion amongst domestic 
diminishing supplies. 








ceiling. Quotations June 9%: Ontario win- 

ters straight $5.50 bbl, in secondhand cot- 2 : ‘ 

tons, Montreal freights; for export $6.2 Minneapolis: The tightness in the mill- 

bbl, in cotton bags, Canadian seaboard, feed supply is more acute than ever. Job- 

plus equalization fee of $1.25 bbl bers say it is practically impossible to buy 
begin to take 


Deliveries of winter wheat are poor. Due ses and that they cannes ; 
care of their customers’ needs. Feed grains 


to the backward season feed requirements S : “ . ‘ 

have been heavy and farmers have been of all kinds are bringing fancy prices, 
using their wheat for this purpose. Prices making millfeed at its ceiling all the more 
are the ceiling. Quotations June 9: $1.26 attractive. The demand from mixers is 


bu, Montreal freights, which is equivalent apparently unlimited. Mills are getting be- 


to $1.12@1.14 bu, f.o.b. shipping points, hind again on contracts, due largely to in- 
according to freights. creased mill-door and mixed-car demand. 
as : . - “ 4 . Since mixed-car buyers take a percentage 
Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian of flour with each car, mills naturally fa- 


There is an insistent 
millfeed at full 
the close 


flour last week was insignificant, but mills vor these customers. 
report domestic demand continues keen and demand for any grade of 
orders on hand are sufficient to keep ceilings for any shipment up to 
plants operating to capacity for some time. of the calendar year. Ceiling: 

















S a ath . ra "On asi im Av 
tig econ Ho oa phon A ying pe gon Oklahoma City: Excellent demand and 
ment. are at present booked up into scarcity of supplies characterize the mill- 
August on export orders. Quotations June feed market. Quotations, burlaps, carloads 
9: top patent springs for delivery between for southern deliveries: bran, mill run and 
Fort William and the British Columbia shorts $1.95 cwt; for northern deliveries: 
boundary, $5.30, cottons; second patents $1.90. 
$4.80; second patents to bakers $4.60. Omaha: Supply is good, demand is bet- 
ter and sales are good. Quotations: 


Vancouver: Growing scarcity of sugar 


and shortening is having an effect on flour $36.50 ton. 

sales. The latest cut affects the use of Wichita; Demand for millfeeds continues 
sugar and while there has been only a to exceed supplies although mills were 
minor reduction in flour sales so far, a no- running almost full time last week and 
ticeable reduction is expected shortly. have a fair prospect to continue heavy 





ON THE JOB 





/SPRING 
UM 


i Also..-@ 
rket Grains.-- 
dsr of feeds, field seeds 
c 


and hybrid corn. 














a Main Offices: 
COAST-TO-COAST 


Minneapolis 


GRAIN SERVICE 























operations for some weeks. Quotations on 


bran and shorts, basis Kansas City, $36.50 
ton. 
Hutchinson: Millfeed interest is broader, 





if anything, and mills cannot begin to sup- 
ply the demand. Quotations are at the 
ceiling, $36.50@37.50, Kansas City basis, for 
all types of feed. 





Salina: Demand is excellent with prices 
.Steady and the supply is insufficient to 
take care of trade requirements. Bran 


and shorts continue to sell at ceiling levels. 

Fort Worth: Demand for millfeed is 
good. There have been limited offerings 
of bran but not enough to fill the de- 
mand. No carlot shorts are available. 
Quotations, ceiling carlots, wheat bran and 
grey shorts $42.20, sacked, delivered TCP, 
in mixed cars $1 ton higher. 

Toledo: No let-up in demand even with 
pasturage in excellent condition for 
feeding, and all kinds of millfeed are sell- 
ing at ceiling levels, $42.37, bulk, per ton, 
f.o.b. Toledo. 

Cleveland: 
than it has 
are unable to 
mand is greater 


feed is greater 
time. Mills 
Trucker de- 
ceiling 


Demand for 
been for some 
ship carlots. 
than the supply at 


prices. Quotations: spring bran, hard win- 

ter bran, standard middlings, flour mid- 

dlings and red dog, all $42.99 ton. 
Buffalo: Demand for millfeeds is very 


notwithstanding the 
still 


intense but 
near record 


supplies, 
proportions of the output, 








are far from satisfying the wants of the 
trade. Trend firm. Quotations: all vari- 
eties $41.55, raight carlots, f.o.b. Buffalo. 

Boston: Offerings are extremely scarce, 
with mill grind going almost entirely to 
cover previous commitments, Resellers are 


unable to locate supplies. Demand con- 
tinues heavy and is affected by lack of 
government offerings of feed wheat. Spring 
bran, midds., mixed feed, red dog $45.67 
@46.17 ton. 

Philadelphia: Offerings are light, while 
demand is fairly active. Prices are firmly 
maintained, Standard bran, pure spring, 
hard winter, soft winter, std. midds., flour 


and red dog, all $44.84@45.34 ton. 
Pittsburgh: There ,is no let-up in the 
demand for millfeeds. Offerings continue 
light. Corn is not offered and all corn now 
available to the consuming public is from 
that were held in reserve by job 
Oats still are offered freely and firm 
Bran, standard middlings and 
ceilings of $44.85, continue 


stocks 
bers. 
ly priced. 
red dog, at 


hard to locate. The car situation is better 
but light offerings are now a major 
problem. 

Nashville. The demand for bran and 


heavy and offerings 
mills are from one 
production, due 


shorts has continued 
are very light as most 
to two weeks behind on 











principally to shortage of labor, Quota- 
tions still are at the ceilings, both bran 
and shorts being quoted $43.30@44.30 ton, 
f.o.b. Nashville. 

Ogden: Millfeed busine is steady, with 
demand exceeding supply, and no relief in 

ht. Mills are well caught up on book- 
ings, and could sell more if they had it. 
Quotations: red bran and mill run, blended, 
white and midds. $36.30, carload lots, f.o.b. 
Ogden. Denver prices: $38, ceiling Cali- 
fornia prices: $42.03, carlots, f.o.b. San 
“ranciseo, with Los Angeles prices up $1, 
ceiling. 

Toronto-Montreal: Millfeed is. in heavy 





cheap at ceiling prices and 
supplies are inadequate for requirements 
of domestic buyers. Production is at,rec- 
ord levels and all but about 5% is fot in 
domestic markets. Quotations June 9: do- 


demand, It 





mestic ceiling, bran $29, shorts $30, midds. 
$33 ton, net cash terms, bags’ included, 
mixed or straight cars, Montreal freight 


basis. 
Winnipeg: Demand remains good and the 


supplies from western mills are moving 








chiefly to eastern Canada. Demand in the 
three prairie provinces is very slow. Quota- 
tions: Manitoba and Saskatchewan _ bran 

shorts $29; Alberta bran $ ), shorts 





$26.50: small lots ex-country elevators and 
warehouses $3 extra. 
Vancouver: After holding in the tightest 


months, the 
easier. 
trade is 


record for several 
become somewhat 
However, the feeling among the 
that this is only a temporary condition 
which is likely to end sometime in July. 
Reason for this belief is that this is the 
nonactive feeding season generally, although 
mashes are being used, especially in 
the poultry industry. The main reason for 
the easier trend is the stopping by the 
federal government of the sale of export 
permits for millfeed. It is reported that 
dealers were buying up these permits from 


position on 
situation has 


more 


the small mills and thus diverting mill- 
feed across the line which was needed in 
Canada, The result of the stopping of 
these permits is that some of the smaller 
flour mills are now looking for millfeed 
orders in British Columbia and the larger 
mills are making deliveries more freely. 
Prices are firm, cash car quotation bran 





$29.80, shorts $30.80 and midds. $33.80. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis and interior Minnesota: It is 
difficult for millers to understand the atti- 


tude of the trade toward buying, with 
prices -gaining ground every week and 
everything pointing to still higher levels. 


But buyers evidently cannot reconcile them- 
selves to paying more for rye flour than is 
asked for wheat patents. Buyers, large 
and small, are covering only immediate 
needs and are letting the future take care 
of itself. Carlot orders predominate, and 
even these are not plentiful. 


Receipts of grain at terminals are falling 
off, with the option up about 2%c bu, and 
the premium on cash rye le higher for the 


week. In consequence, flour quotations haye 
again been advanced 4@6c. Pure whit, 
rye flour $4.02@4.17, in cottons, f.o.b. Min. 
neapolis, pure medium  $3.92@4.07, pur 


dark $3.42@3.57. 

With corn denied to distillers, it is fe}; 
the latter will want more rye, and with 
more grain and flour business in sight fo; 


export, the undertone of the market is yer, 
firm. The army bought a little over 42° 999 
bags of rye flour the week before last, aj) 
of it to go to prisoner of war cam) I 
this country. 
Philadelphia: While 
lar activity in the rye 
undertone continues firm, 


there is no par u 
flour market, th, 
with offs 


light. Prices continue to show an wy; 
trend. White patent $4@4.10. 
Cleveland: Rye flour business was er 
brisk last week, with both jobber un 
bakers forced to buy at prevailing 
to take care of their immediate need 
Quotations: rye flour, white $3.90 1 
dark $2.90@3.10. 
New York: Moderate sales of rye 





are reported. Quotations: white 
ents $4.10@ 4.22. 
Chicago: 


business is 


pure 


moderate amour 
this chie 


Only a 
reported and 









smaller lots. Directions are fair. 
patent rye 3.704 3.86, medium 3.60 
dark $ 9a 








Sales and 
fair. Pure 
dark $3.9 


St. Louis: Prices up 6« 
ping instructions are 
flour $4.42, medium $4 
meal $4.17. 

Buffalo: Demand is excellent Si 
are fair Trend is firm. Quotatior 
tons: white $4.18, medium $4.08, dar] 





Pittsburgh: Rye flour 
Light, scattered sales continue. The 
having bought at lower levels, shies 
flour at advanced prices. Fancy 
$3.95@ 4.05, 3. 


prices are } 


medium $3.85@ 3.95. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal; Domestic demand 
ing up but mills are busy filling 
orders booked some time ago. Ni 
business has come in. Ceiling price 
vail Quotations June 9: rolled oats 
bag of 80 Ibs, cotton, in mixed car 
meal, in 98-lb jutes, $3.85 bag, f.o.b. 1 1 
or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Rolled and 
demand and the moderate s 
sufficient to meet re 

rolled oats, in 
three prairie pr 


sacks, 20% over 





oats oatme 





poor 
on hand are 
ments. Quotations: 
sacks, $3.25 in the 
oatmeal, in 98-Ib 
oats 





Minneapolis: Rolled 
June 11 at $5.71 per 100 Ibs, 


packages $2.65 case, 48-02 


oats were quo 
bulk 


packages $ 


United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the | 


as compiled by the secretary 





State 





Chicago Board of Trade, in bushels 
omitted), of date June 2 

Wheat Corn Oats Ry¢ 
jaltimore 1,302 15 
soston es os 250 
suffalo 702 3,509 1,048 


Afloat 








Chicago 1,505 

Duluth 24 9 

It. Worth. 3 

Galveston. . 

Hutchinson 

Ind‘apolis 71 

Kan. City 67 , 

Milwaukee. ; 7 

Mpls. ‘ 1.010 38 

New Orl... 9 

New York. 

Omaha 22 

Peoria Py 

Philadel. 99 

Sioux City 8 

St. Joseph 3 2 
19 1 


St. Louis 
Wichita 
On Lakes.. 





Total June 


> 1945.. 55,300 14,885 10,075 7,849 


Total June 














1944.. 84,822 7,174 7,000 21,194 87 
Bonded Grain in the United States 
Bonded grain in the United State June 

2, 1945, in bushels (000's omitted): 
Wheat Oats Rye Barl'y 
Baltimore ...... 1,368 
a ee 10 ‘ 
Buffalo ‘ ere yas 46 9 
RES ~vasestes 637 10 
ORICRBO 2.008 ces 39 
Duluth ; 619 
Lakes .. os os 631 
Milwaukee 
New York 
Pee 
Philadelphia 
oo ee ee 14,392 2,155 285 02 
June 2, 1945.... 13,572 2,644 286 
June 3, 1944.... 6,498 1,746 555 


Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of fla seed 

at principal primary points for the veek 

ended June 9, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 

Minneapolis... 87 167 59 45 192 1724 


Deiwth .2.00<5 21 36 38 84 160 1,232 








June 1 








ee 


‘a 





| 


Pfet 
Ms 
Brand 
Fiake ' 
Mer 
me 











, 1945 


falling 
bu, and 
for the 
ns have 
White 
b. Min- 
» pure 


Is felt 
d with 
ght for 
is very 

1°. 000 
ast, all 
m] 1 


et, th 
fre 
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5 1944 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 







that give 
of mind 


7EA TABLE 


( EEE Z Ge 

















SALINA, KANSAS 











She 








WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Made from Wisconsin Grown Rye 











We are exclusive rye millers and the larg- 
est producers of rye flour in the state. 


WHITE HEATHER....BLUE RIBBON....RYE MEAL 


GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 


‘*Wisconsin' Makes‘the’*Best’*Rye’*Flour’’ 












SAPPHIRE FLOUR | 


is milled entirely from 


MONTANA HarnD WHEAT 


As the quality of Montana Hard 
Wheat gained recognition among 


ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 


flour users in this country, it was 
but natural that milling companies 
to whom this wheat was available 






















| CAKE FLOURS 


for finer, lighter, 
better - textured 
cakes... that stay 


fresh longer . 


THE HENKEL FLOUR MILLS 


iad Tolh mela ier) 





IF BUYING 
MILO x KAFIR 


Phone—Wire—or Write 


Transit 


FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 





Handling ALL OTHER GRAINS 
and FIELD SEEDS 











Western King Fiour__ 


Uniform Bakery Flour 
MANEY MILLING CO. 


maha, Neb. 











Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 


Brands: Lebanon Bell, 
Fiake White, Fluffy Ruffles 


ILL. 


Member Millers’ National Federation 


Capacity: 1,000 bbis 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863 


1944 
. FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 











began incorporating it in their mill- 
ing mix and using such incorpora- 
tion as a sales argument. 

We appreciate this recognition 
and the soundness of the sales ar- 
gument, adding to our own sales 
argument for the flours we mill the 
reasonable statement that if a lit- 
tle is good, more is better. 

SAPPHIRE FLOUR is milled en- 
tirely from Montana Hard Wheat. 
No foreign wheats are available for 
our use; thus, a necessity becomes 
a virtue. 


Our mills are supported by a 
substantial number of country ele- 
vators located in what we have 
proven to be the best milling wheat 
territories within the state. Thus, 
we select the best at the source. 


MONTANA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


General Offices 
GREAT FALLS, 














































MONTANA 


hii 


A FLouR di 
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CANADA’S BEST FLOUR from the WORLD’S FINEST WHEAT 


THE LEADING Name‘ ~ | ) j 
AN 3 am | 2 ee / 
0 a wee Makers of 


WHEAT THAT IS Carefully SELECTED, Correctly BLENDED 
AND Really WASHED 


ek te Tae 


























Lash Names OATS WHEAT-HeE 
toe Celebrated sent? | OGUVIE RS onic wip ARTS 
ILVIE FLouR ROYAL HO BLEND! G 








BUFFALO = 








Pee 
The OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED sonra 









alate! 


Mills at 





1945 


























y—— 


a 
-4 


r MAPLE LEAR] 








PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 








Maple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
NEW YORK 


MILLS AT 
MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA 





TORONTO VANCOUVER 


TORONTO, ONTARIO 





cube aaemiin cues cell ag 
INN 
ae MONTREAL CANADA MEDICINE HAT 
CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 
Head ; Cable 
Office— Address— 
Toronto, ‘‘Mapleshaw,” 
Ontario Toronto, 


Canada 





PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 














+ 












QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 







> Ss 
Z QUIHE Wy, 














Cable Address Qa ALL 
‘“ H T I ” = Brey " 
ASTINGS MILLING OY CABLE CODES 
woes 
Montreal oe USED 


Mills at 
Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited } 








make 
uw 
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| WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED 


CABLE: LAKURON act TORONTO, CANADA 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


PURITY * THREE STARS TE PROVIGE OF SSH cOLNOL 


In Victoria on Vancouver Island are 
located amid beautiful gardens the 
- Parliament Buildings of the Province of 
British Columbia. 


British Columbia, Canada’s third 


largest province, with an area of 366,255 
square miles, leads all provinces in per 


G ee EAT WW - ST capita wealth, per capita purchasing 
power and per capita production. 

Logging, lumbering. . . fishing. . . fruit 

BAT T L b growing, mixed farming, cattle raising 


...mining.. .shipping. . . power develop- 


ments...scenic grandeur...friendly 
| A ‘ gE L A N D climate. ..all these make British Col- 
umbia attractive to the traveller, the 
sportsman, the home-seeker and the 


HURON met i 


British Columbia, strategically located, 
will play an ever more prominent. part 


URE me) e. meler-Vak m@ @ucity-V'e-¥. baa ap) in Canada’s future. 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY © ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


fo SE CP RRR IE I 





OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF Soo > 


vis) BAGSeorm™ he 
JUTE COTTON : 
BAGS . BAGS 


| COTTON IN CANADA | COTTON 


Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO.., Limited > 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


























The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL t CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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English Flour Milling 





(Continued from page 4.) 

were found to retain a _ considerable 
quantity of meal, which became the 
perquisite of the miller. But the real 
genius was the man who was discovered 
to have two spouts to his stone—one 
that discharged the meal to his customer, 
and the other to the miller’s private bin. 

About the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury the miller began to trade in grain, 
meal and flour, until one writer in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine in 1758 com- 
plained that “every flour merchant is 
now the ruler and the lord within his 
district.” The miller was now no longer 
an artisan but a merchant, and _ this 
change, together with the invention of 
regrinding meal so as to get a larger 
yield and a finer flour, raised him to a 
person of importance in the community. 

The honor of building the first com- 
plete roller mill in Britain fell to John 
Pattinson, of Penrith, in 1879, the ma- 
chinery being imported from Hamburg. 
This mill was later removed to White- 
haven, where this famous old mill still 
flourishes. This was a period of inven- 
and great secrecy was observed 





tions 
in regard to the various processes em- 
ployed, some using porcelain rollers, oth- 
ers metal. The methods used at any mill 
were carefully guarded and even recog- 
nized high technical experts were not 
permitted to go through the roller mills. 
There is really very little reason for 
this attitude nowadays, and my own firm 
is notable for its policy of net only per- 
mitting visits to its mill at Silloth, but 
of encouraging such visits. 








es 


Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


‘*All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 
Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 
F. C. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 
Canadian Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 
APPLETON & COX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York i 














Grain Shippers 


Domestic and Export 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 
Toronto 


Canada 








CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 





Winnipeg, Manitoba 














LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” 


“YORK” 


TORONTO, CANADA 


GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


“ 99 
NORDIC SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 


CaBLE ApprEss, ‘‘GILLESPIE,” SypNry 

















COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 


a 


TORONTO, CANADA 

















W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 





Cables: “GLUTEN,’’ Melbourne 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 














BRANDS 
“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
a “WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 





THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR" MONTREAL, CANADA 


























lair 


SPILLERS LIMITED | BSyuabeiaanal 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 42 BALANCED 
RATIONS 























A 
net FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 
INS Head Office: : . Oables: 
40, St. See Are, » G & “Litigrone* 
fi Pegs ENGL London CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
gince we! ai /) 
James kechardson & bons ROLLED OATS 













Z/ WINNIPEG - CANADA 


Z/ 
\ = MN. 





= \ Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 


Sw L Tih i Sa 
= 3 Cable Address: “JAMESRICH” Ror ee : 
i éy 


GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. eh nt 
obin Hood Flour 
Mills Limited 


GARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOO 
carne 


OATMEAL 
J) — 















Suceessors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 4 
“SILVERKING”’ “GREAT STAR” “WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” 
Cable Address: “ cs” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 











.C. PRATT MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
Exporter FLOUR MILLERS 


Jable Ad Established 
a E i 1894 


“FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 
‘ 68 King Street, Eust 


SUPERB’ 
= : aoe " n 
te TORONTO, CANADA Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 
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Three times he made his way to 
the ticket window to bet on Bluebells 
in the fourth race. On the fourth 
trip an observer tapped the bettor 
on the shoulder. 

“Brother,” he said, “I wouldn’t bet 
all that money on Bluebells. He 
won’t win.” 

“Yeah?” said the other. “How’d 
you figure that?” 

“Well, if you must know, I own 
Bluebells and I just know he won’t 
win.” 

“Um—n,” was the thoughtful re- 
sponse. “Well all I can say is that 
it’s going to be a mighty slow race; 
I own the other four horses.” 


¢¢¢ 


“About this girl you want to mar- 
ry; has she good connections?” asked 
a proud mother. 

“Well, she never came apart when 
I was with her,” replied the sailor. 


¢¢¢ 


A clergyman was being shaved by 
a barber who had evidently become 
unnerved by a previous night’s dissi- 
pation. Finally he cut the clergy- 
man’s chin. The latter looked up at 
the barbér reproachfully, and said: 

“You see, my good man, what 
comes of hard drinking.” 

“Yes, sir,” the barber replied con- 
solingly, “it sure makes the skin ten- 
der, don’t it?” 


¢¢¢ 


For centuries it has been the cus- 
tom in Arabia for the man to ride 
the family donkey while the woman, 
carrying the household goods, walked 
behind. Now the woman is emanci- 
pated. She walks in front. There 
may be land mines. 


*¢ ¢ 


If you tell the average man there 
are 270,678,934 stars in the universe, 
he will believe you, but if a sign 
says “Fresh Paint” he has to make 
a personal investigation. 


¢¢¢ 


A mule and a jeep are said to have 
met on the highway. 

“And what might you be?” asked 
the mule. 

“An automobile,” answered the 
jeep. “And you?” 

“T’m a horse,” replied the mule. 

And they both laughed. 


¢?¢ 
She was a good looking blonde, and 
when her tire went flat she hailed a 
passing motorist. He stopped: 
“Wonder if you’d help a girl in 
trouble?” she inquired. 
He said: “Sure, sister; what kind 
of trouble do you want to get into?” 


¢?¢?¢ 

Important Notice—My wife found 
a lady’s purse on the floor of my car, 
left there while the car was parked. 
If the owner can describe the purse 
and contents, the property will be re- 
turned, upon payment of this ad. If 
the owner can explain satisfactorily 
to my wife how the purse got in the 
ear, I will pay for the ad myself, in- 
cluding a $10 reward.—Leverton (N. 
M.) Free Press. 


WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


Ww 


Smart merchants are confining 
their sales efforts to flours like 
these, both to satisfy the tastes 
of the buyer and to build a busi- 


ness that is a continuous asset. 


oe 
The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 








Cfor more than 32 years 
exclusively 


FLOUR BROKERAGE 


L.R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” 


205-6 New York Life Building-L. D. 74 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Texas 





AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 








Direct Exporters 


HOUSTON MILLING CO. 


Houston, Texas 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUK IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








7 





M. STANNARD 
Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Cory Buildings, 
Fenchurch Street 


E. A. GREEN 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ‘‘TRONTOPRI,’’ London 


SIDNEY SMITH 


(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E.C.3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





Cable Address: *‘DoRFEACH,”’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “Coventry,’’ London 





C. E, FEAST & CO. 


(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address ‘‘Feastanco,’”’ London 





Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Streets LEITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 


FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETC. 


20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Oable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 








FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 





Cable Address: ' ANCHOR,” Belfast 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘MARVEL,’’ Glasgow 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address. ‘‘DipLoMA,'’ Glasgow 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
GLASGOW, C,2. 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 





50 Wellington Street 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.,. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Puitip,’’ Dundee 





JAMES ALLEN & CO.., (Belfast) Ltd. 





ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: 


“Goldenglo,”’ Glasgow 


FEEDSTUFF 


118 So. 6th St. 





Minneapolis, Minn. 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 

OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 


— The Feedman’s 
weekly 
newspaper 


Serves The Growing Feed Industry 











Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








Flour Specialists fricefour® 
M. S. Brownold Company 


Successors to D.G.Van Dusen & Co. 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 











ANALYSES 


FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 


Dependable, Prompt Service 


Siebel Institute of Technology 
960 Montana CHICAGO, III. 








Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


i4 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 





THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic F L oO U we Export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 





-FLOUR 


KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 
OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 

New York City and San Francisco 








“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

















Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 


420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 


Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 





— 


—. 


—— 





a 









ELLY Aout, 


von erchandisers 


919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 





NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 
Also “GOLD DRIFT’”’ 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn KRTLOUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 











HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR caaes 


110-420 N. Western Ave... CHICAGO, ILL. 


WHITE & COMPANY 


‘‘The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bidg 
Baltimore 2, Md. 














S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


FLOUR 


781 LASALLE Sr. 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S. A. 


P. O. Box 646 





“ROCK RIVER” RYE 


“OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S”’ 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 














66 99 
Cremo”’ 3% ce 


Crookston Milling Company 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 








“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 


FOR QUALITY” 








WINGOLD 


WHEAT AND RYE 


FLOURS 


RECOGNIZED FOR 
Quality and Shop Performance 





BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 
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SERVICE 






Correct flour enrichment 





depends on the concentrate itself, 






proper methods of application and 






dependable equipment; N-A's 3- 






Way Service meets these require- 






ments with: 
1. N-RICHMENT-A*, with its 
10% safety factor 
2. N-A Technical Field Service 
3. N-A Enrichment Feeders 




















TYPE 4 N-RICHMENT-A 


ion This type has ferrum reductum as its 
a source of iron, and when fed at the rate 


Just call your local W&T Represen- 
tative to “check your enrichment 
troubles” with N-A’s 3-Way Service. 


of % oz. of N-RICHMENT-A to 100 lbs. 
= oe of flour, there is practically no ash addi- 
17 tion from the concentrate. 

TYPE 4-A N-RICHMENT.-A *Registered Trade Mark 
This type is the same as Type 4 except 
that it is compounded to be fed at the 


oe rate of 4 oz. of NRICHMENT-A to 100 = WALLACE & TIERNAN CO. INC., AGENTS FOR 





lbs. of flour. 


TYPE 5 N-RICHMENT-A weet 
This type has sodium iron pyrophos- 


phate as its source of iron and is com- 
pounded to be fed at the rate of 4% oz. 
of N-RICHMENT-A to 100 lbs. of flour. BELLEVILLE9 e@ NEW JERSEY 


NA-117 Represented in Principal Cities 














4,588,000 REJECTIONS 


One man has been rejected for 
every 2.35 accepted under Selective 
Service as of January 1, 1945 


It’s a tragic commentary on the 
state of the nation’s health and 
fitness that while 10,753,000 men 
were being inducted into the 
armed forces an army almost half 
as large was placed on the side- 
lines . unfit. 

What’s even more tragic is the 
fact that many of the defects 


EVERY DAY’S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE 


which caused these turndowns, 
authorities agree, could have been 
prevented. 

For example, there is agree- 
ment that the percentage of 
physical rejections caused directly 
or indirectly by improper diets is 
high enough to make the need for 
better nutrition in America clearly 
evident. 

Here at General Mills we have 
begun working (with the advice 
of a committee of educators) to 
develop materials which we hope 
will be helpful in teaching good 


] = kD 


get anaes 


nutrition to school children. 
These materials will be based 
on the latest authoritative infor- 
mation, and will be thoroughly 
tested in the months to come with 
the cooperation of a number of 
rural, suburban and city schools. 
Progress of this work will be 
reported to you on these pages. 
We invite your comments and 


suggestions. 


General Mills, Inc. 


Minneapolis. Minnesota 


Enriched Flours « Restored Cereals « Vitamin Products 


THESE FOODS 


F 


VEGETABLES... some 
raw, some cooked, frozen 
or canned. At least one 
serving a day. 


ORANGES, TOMATOES, 
GRAPEFRUIT . . . or raw 
cabbage or salad greens. 
At least one serving a day. 


POTATOES AND OTHER 
VEGETABLE AND FRUITS 
. fraw, dried, cooked, 
frozen or canned. Two or 
more servings a day 


MILK AND MILK PROD- 
UCTS... fluid, evaporated 
or dried milk. One quart 
(or its equivalent) a day for 
children and expectant or 
nursing mothers; one pint 
a day for all others. 


MEAT, POULTRY, FISH 
OR EGGS...ordriedbeans, 
peas, nuts or peanut but- 
ter. One serving of meat, 
poultry or fish a day, oc- 
casionally peas or beans 
instead. Three or four eggs 
each week 


... natural whole-grain or 
enriched gr restored. Three 
or more servings a day. 


BUTTER AND FORTIFIED 
MARGARINE .. . use for 
spreads and for seasoning 
as you like and as supplies 
permit. 


In addition. all growing children and all expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin D milk (fresh or evaporated), fish liver oil or Vitamin D concentrate 





_ One of a series 
in educational, 
Magazines 


of ads “ppearing 
medical and health 
which reports on the 
S nutrition 


blish grain product foods 


~ 1 their proper Place in the diet, 





